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Revivalism vs. Religion. 


i 





BY A LAY PREACHER. 


Ivplace modern spiritism and the methods, or 
tactics, of revivalism on the same level, in this, 


that special period. The painter, Archibald M. 
Willard, was a natural delineator, and, while or- 
namenting vehicles, learned to handle the brush 
with dexterity, which he exercised in many ways. 
We can easily conceive his ardor as be put the 
fiery glow into his several subjects. 


: course, as when some minister of unusual moral 
' refinement, wisdom and love of truth, rules the 
| meeting in a spirit that teaches men how to be 
fervent without losing sight of either reason or 
truth; but the vicious method is usually too 


Take any child and persist in drilling it from 
day-to-day, and with ideas of the unknown ex- 
cite faith, hope and fear, and, sooner or later, 


when the mind has been utterly subdued by | to-day, can tail to see that there is very great | It isa fine piece of biographical writing. 
drilling, and sound reason is overthrown, that | inequality and injustice in the distribution of lutions of respect, 
any such spasm as Moodyism can be witnessed. | the wealth of the world, which is the result of are added as a ‘‘minute” of the association. 


the codperative efforts of all classes. No one. 
can fail to see that there is very great disparity, 
also, in the apportionment of the labor by which ! 


Reso- {tions by other, and self-important, patrons, the 
drawn by Wendell Phillips, | friends of his administration point with pride 


gress in his annual messages. So far as San 
Domingo is concerned, the scheme of annexa-| 
tion which failed may be contrasted with satis- | 


Appleton’s, for March, opens with an illus- 
trated paper on the ‘‘Mountain Regions of 
North Carolina,” by Christian Reid. There is 


and pleasure to the recommendations to Con- | 


Fog 


f The Test ot Truth. 


| A DISCOURSE 
| Preached in the Church of the Unity, on Sun- 
day, March 4, 1877, 
—BY— 
i. J. SAVAGE. 


emis strong for those who attempt to use the better. 
The supernaturalism attributed to the early his- 
tury of Christianity is but the taste of the pa- 
ganism that is supplanted—just as the California 
wine retains a tang of the alkaline soils in which 
the grapes were planted, and which is gradually 
being eliminated year by year, until we can see 
the coming of the day when the wine of Califor- 
nia will be no more acrid than that of the best 
vintages of France. 

Finally, let me say that I have been led to 
think about these things in trying to account for 
the fact that the most intelligent, reverent, 
truthful, thoughtful, devotional men and women 
I have ever known both distrust and despise 
the revival practices as ordinarily administered. 
Many innocently underrate the real state of the 
evil when they speak of insanity from this 
abuse of religion as unfrequent. The testimony 
on this point is perfectly appalling, as prepared 
by those in charge of vital statistics in this coun- 
try, and especially in Europe. They exceed in 
ber the lunatics from either alcoholic liquor 
or lechery. It is a scientific certainty that ‘it 
must be ao. If all other things that unduly and 
excessively irritate, and therefore enfeeble the 
nervous system, shorten life and favor mental 
disorder, we cannot escape the conclusion that 
the patent revival method is sure to make men- 
tal and moral invalids like all other excitements 
that act with sudden, enormous and concentrated 
power on the nervous system. 


that I do not class supernaturalism, sentimen- 
talism, Gramatics and gush of any sort as be- 
longing to religion; they are the illegitimate, 
vulgar and pernicious appliances through 
which the best and most permanent power of 
religion for good is defeated in the long rua— 
appliances that make ten lunatics or emotional 
hypocrites te one earnest Christian. There are 
of course revivals and revivals. I canconceive 
of a revival that might present the spiritualities 
of Christianity with perfect simplicity, sober- 
ness and power; but it must, for real and not 
fictitious good, be the soberness, simplicity and 
power of truth. I care not how fervent the 
manner and mode of putting home the truth, 
Lut there must be no touch of melodrama in it, 
no cheap lying anecdote to give it theatric effect 
upon minds already morbid and maudlin with 
habitual sins of agross character. The number 
of agonized converts is no more a test of the 
truth and value of a preacher's word than is the 
thunder of applause that any noisy, sensational 
demagogue can win before a superficial audi 
while his competitor, who is content to calmly 
confine himself to what will bear the test of 
thought and logic, passes for a bore; and yet 
the bore who makes even one man think, who 
enlarges one man’s intelligence, has done his 
» » day and generation real service, while the dem- 
Ms agogue’s crowd of converts are as worthless to 
the world as before; for they have only their 
superficial nature stimulated, not their true in- 
wardness instructed or purified. 

I do nut theorize about this matter; I have 
carefully watched and studied the average tem- 
perance and religious revival methods for years; 
and, while I do believe in the blessed influence 
of churches and ministers and religion, I am 
convinced that the revival methods, with their 


alone the wealth is produced. Nor can any in- faction with that of Alaska which succeeded. | 


“Theory and Practice in Agriculture” is a prac- | 
tical essay on this important art; ‘German | 
Comic Papers” are the Punch, Harper's Weekly 
and Leslie of Berlin, and their influence upon! 
German life; ‘‘Two Norse Sagas” incidentally 
show the Northmen and their influence, all 
along the line of history and discovery — in 
feudal institutions and modern civilization; 
‘Responsible Government,” such as that of 
Great Britain, where the premier and cabinet 
are dependent upon the popular will, instantly 


that mind will yield. And one thus ‘‘converted” 
excites another. 

3. The mind yields to the laws of sympathetic 
imitation and association and the force of habit. 
Hence we have mental epidemics and the trance- 
mania. The miracle in spiritualism is sporadic, 
while mediumship is epidemic. It is human, 
and depends on nervous tissues. It is not now 
difficult to sce how it is that these same forces 
in the human mind induce results to which dif- 
fefént names are given. These changes are all 
self-induced and by the same causes; while in 
one case we denominate the phenomena pathe- 
tism; in another case mediumism, with its 
trances and visions; and still another, it is 
Moodyism and revival spasms, called ‘‘conver- 
sion.” And the so-called ‘‘conversion” is noth- 
ing more nor less than the new views which the 
mind has been drilled into indulging of itsclf! 


Reported forthe Commonwealth by J. M.W. Yerrinton. 

My Scripture starting-point this morning is 
in the 18th chapter of John, part of the 38th 
verse. It is the question that Pilate put to 
Christ: ‘Pilate saith unto him, What is truth ?” 

Extreme bigotry and dogmatism always re- 
act in producing au extreme skepticism. Pilate 
lived at a time when old systems were passing 
| away, and when the human mind had arrived at 
} such a condition as almost to ‘despair—the in- 
tellizent human mind—of attaining to anything 
definite and settled in religious matters.. Cicero 


. : tells us how the augurs and priests at R 
express 2 6 T ” te. prie ome 
pressed; “The University of Upsala,” a his-| oouiq hardly look each other in the face in the 


tory of the great Swedish school; ‘James Rus-/ midst of their ceremonies because they felt that 
sell Lowell and Modern Literary Criticism,” an | they were so hollow and ridiculous that they 
analysis of the critical powers of Lowell. The — not look into each other’s countenances 
‘Misti te act ‘ _ | lest they should laugh at the absurdity. The 
ew is able, independent, ant sometimes Un-| philosophers of this school and that had settled 
scrupulous.—New York, A. S. Barnes.& Co.;/ the great questions of the universe according to 
for sale by A. Williams & Co., Boston. their own ideas, and the sophists had followed 
: é the philosophers and had proved, satisfactorily to 
Daniel Deronda.—The book which has pro- | themselves and to many of their followers, that 
voked so much criticism from the English and | the search for truth was a useless quest. So, 
American press has only lately found a place in| ! suppose, we are to regard the mental attitude 
my reading. Probably no two thoughtful per- of Pilate as he asks this question as being that 
deh cuba diietias 4 : of a tolerant, good-natured kind of skeptic, 
e similar potas ahaa from the same | who had given up caring or thinking anything 
work of art. The feature which impresses me | about it. He says: “I find no fault in this 
most in this one is that it deals mainly with the | 49," immediately after having asked this ques- 
undercurrent of human life, searches bebind the pong 3 ek eee neengumny Sentee: ie See 
ORE EOE a head cerned he did not even wait for an answer. 
plex mo ii and leads us where | Jesus announced that he preached the truth, 
we tread reverently, knowing ourselves as near | and said: ‘‘He that is of the truth heareth my 
the fountain of life as it is possible to come. | Voice.” And Pilate says: **What is truth?” and 
There is much of this soul-analysis in ‘“Romola,” | 808% *¥8Y- grbacllpes aceon hg danepes 
dais data pind : t every age. It comes to some as it came to 
more Middlemarch,” or in any other of | Pilate, as a good-natured kind of skepticism 
the author's novels. In the others, however, | that has given up hoping for an answer; but it 
the psychological processes go on more stormily ; 
the elemerts seethe together and almost con- 
sume each other. It is true that Gwendolen’s 
hatred of Grandcourt is full of intensity. But 
the mind dwells less on this experience than on 


One would suppose that the jocund would 
produce only merry specimens, but it is not al- 
ways so. Botticello painted the Mary of the 
‘‘Magnificat,” with her sad surrounding angels. 
We cannot couple love of money for itself with 
genuine art, so we can credit the assertion that 
Donatello kept his treasure in a basket hung to 
a beam, where workmen and friends could help 
themselves. Cosimo, dying, recommended him 
to his sun Piero, who gave him a farm, the re- 
sources of which would make him comfortable. 
Before a year had passed he begged to have it 
taken back, as its perplexities took away all the 
quiet of his existence. Very different was Paul 
Rembrandt, as we learn through ‘‘Princes of 
Art.” He hada passion for old furniture, stuffs, 
armor and instruments. In their midst, he re- 
mained the entire day before hia easel, and sus- 
pended only to partake of his repast, which in- 
variably consisted of a salted herring, bread, 4. From these excitements (heat, enthusiasm) 
cheese and cold water. He provided the same | masses of mind become plastic, and are easily 
for his family. His clothing corresponded to his | drilled and shaped by the dominant mind. They 
table. When all were asleep in his house he | are, while thus heaced, fused, and associations 
opened his coffers and contemplated their con- | formed that last during life. In such cases the 
tents with exultation. Music had for his ears no | mind is incapacitated for discriminating between 
such agreeable cadence as the ringing of gold. | truth and error; and, least of all, are they ina 
He counted and recounted it, plunged his hands | condition to understand the mental machinery 
with rapture into the mass, which he raised and | by which they have been operated upon. They 
let fall in brilliant cascades; then, trembling | readily believe in the mystical, and, if told that 
with the fear of being seen, he hastily closed | God or a dead man did the work, they believe 
the lid and kept guard. He exacted usurious|it. In my lectures on pathetism I found 
interest for what he loaned; he was distinguish- | scores of people entranced (and by the same 
ed by a powerful originality ; he never imitated, | ‘‘power” that ‘‘converts” sinners), and these 
and his manner has never been caught by others. | entranced people assured me that they had 
His greed prompted him to feign death to pro-| been entranced by my ‘‘will.” My rep!y was 
voke speedy sales! How true it is that ‘‘our/ was that that could not be, for I did not know they 
passions do not live apart in locked chambers, | were in existence! And when they were ren- 
but, dressed in their small wardrobe of notions, | dered insensible to pain by their own faith they 
bring their provisions to a common table and | attributed it to my ‘‘will”! Whereas the only 


F : ‘ /@* | a story in verse called ‘‘Love or Study ;” a cap- 
telligent person, who gives any consideration | jtq} short story by Miss Olney, entitled ‘‘The 
to the subject, fail to observe th ly " 
: ject, t's eaeve Seay the tendency | Young Doctor;” and another, ‘‘My Son Vic- 
- 2 Hage inequality or disparity to increase. | tor,” by Mrs. Wagner Fisher. Julian Hawthorne 
or that this tendency not only works injuri- | contributes another of his bright sketches, ‘‘Out 
ously as regards the moral and social well-being | of London.” Dr. A. H. Guernsey furnishes an 
of the people, but also in regard to their politi- | interesting paper, in which are some of the 
cal independence. Some of our best minds are most intertaining incidents in Dr. Mackay’s 
beginning to doubt, even, the wisdom of demo- ‘Forty Years’ Recollections.” There is a paper 
cratic institutions, especially when they see | entitled “Culture Heroes of the Ancient Ameri- 
that 8 a hundred years of trial the great | cans,” which gives some of the strange tradi- 
mass of the people rome Ese and ignorant | tions of the aborigines, and another by Charlotte 
and comparatively indifferent to public affairs; | adams on “Giorgione’s Venice.” George M 
or, it not indifferent, at least unintelligent in| Towle writes entertainingly of ‘‘The Defences 
exercising the equal franchise that was intended | of Constantinople.” The whole number is quite 
to make them a self-goverhing people. And | readable.—New York 
they may well be alarmed at the prospect before saa: 
us. Everyone feels and kaows that democratic oo eae perc igaayh noe arse, 
, } ame Se- 


institutions are right, and that our political gov- | _. 
" ries” — The Great Match, and Oth 
ernment ls well-founded; Wat Gere are. very being the title. The pO in we a 


few who recognize that the government estab- ote leabinary towse; Millinwn snd Beewtelé: 
lished by our forefathers was only a preparatory | 14. ona) pedir spite a pe vi eek 
step to 6g ne eae of the democratic place, Where pen weaieh wet cau 
principle thet 08 im the foture. revail, while in the other, an agricultural dis- 
ie wans, thine Bee are mlasabe $0: supe; ae the aristocracy of ‘blue blood” is the pre- 
pose that, because the experiment of one hun- veiling clement. In cach tows exiets 0 rival 
dred years has not produced all the results that eae ik ‘ae lahecunial wie ar 
were so fondly anticipated, this first great effort iia oni Sinahiing ast anid me oe 
ats lf-government in the history of the world to typify the aaa dee oe i salisies 
Hebe oT phy sda poten Slang is freely used, some of the .peculiarities 
a ar oe Sepetens Ouse of American character are delineated, also tbe 
: i f ; fen snobbishness and pretension to refinement and 
tial failure can, I think, be easily and distinctly gutlatic cultase oft cortats sottion af ens 
traced to other causes, and those causes are be- chwhe eb lalenad” Of rit t ondarss 
coming more evident every day. One hundred disappointments and dénouments of a love shies 
years ago they were hardly perceptible. The run through the volume 

overshadowing evils that then afflicted the peo- s 
ple of the colonies related to their mental free- 
dom and their political rights. In their indus- 
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WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


comes to thousands of others, and to those I 
would like to speak this morning, as an ear- 
nest desire on their part to find some practical, 
reliable answer, something on which they can 
depend. The young people in this society put 
the question to me time and again, *‘What do 
the Unitarians believe? Why do they believe 


bind 
dents in 


D, 


Kainst ace 


ARTFOR 


As Jacob once of old, 
Beneath the distant skies of far, fair lands, 
Strove with the shining Angel of the Lord 


The March number of the North American 
Review has articles on ‘‘The Electoral Commis- 


eoerececcsees $5000 ordinary disfigurements, are a means of unmit-| Throu i i i ‘ 
Kin gh the long night, until the pallid dawn : i ‘ ; F . ” i ej ; 

eee ae igated evil; and I wish from the bottom of my | Streaked the gray heavens, and would not let | ™°** together, feeding out of the general store | part done by my will was in my choice of words | trial relations there was comparatively little | °°" and 7 Bearings,” by ex-Senator C. R. oo ae — so her through it? The Anglican church teaches something 
acai oes heart that Gough and Moody had never lived, him go according to their appetite.” for exciting the idea of that state in their minds. disparity or oppression. Land was open to oyeeyete of Penmagenees ‘‘Demonclogy,” by lie ae cu cides cae ee —' _ * eer roc Pompe lees 
“3 ° N = E 3 ‘ ° tati jew 3 yo x ; ’ « c ega- 
icy fOre.eseee 3000 for they are illustrious types of false and perni- | Except he blessed him, though prevailing not As a people we are glad to pay tribute to | And, albeit I used a deal of pains to disabuse | every man who wished to use it; capital was * ‘ maaeronny or meee Levine ks In most this change is accom tehed epi tionalist churches each of them have their own 
N.Y.. : weaned cious methods, and none the less unacceptable | The spirit cried out loudly : ‘Let me go, those who have mounted with torn feet the the people of the erroneous ideas about tlie pretty evenly distributed amongst all; only a y Lawrence Oliphant; Centenary of Spinoza, alist telediied lacie. © P : 2 en dogmas and ideas. Where is the truth? How 
pe se to me because they are sincere believers in their | For the day breaketh !” steep ladder of fame. It was with tearful grati- “‘will-power,” I found it impossible in most | gmall amount of capital was needed in any busi- by ious oo maaan pions eats cap morse endured and the paheeoamie me ‘ eg frie soe as, eee 
eee 1000 own methods. It is nothing better thaa jesuit- | So will I bravely strive with thee, Old Love tude that we witnessed the recent ovation paid | cases. The ‘ess-intormed love the mystical. _| ness, and almost any man of ordinary ability, ard,” by Richard Grant White; ‘English Polar GHecipline perfected by| Why am I to take your statement, after you 
eo 3 ; incited 7 ; t A. and M. Philli The| Faith in the unk is the “evidence” | ; a : Explorations,” by Chief Justice Daly; “The | 8T¥ssle and self-repression. If we recall Dor- | have studied the question, any more than the 
a ism for them to stoop to vulgar and incredible | That stole upon me unawares, in truth, to our bec se tases a + Ehillipps. e aie in the un ae is the dain aaee industry and thriftiness, could obtain all the cap- I SRE: v5 : - othea, Romola, Gwendolen, Adam Bede and | ‘t#tement of some other man after he has studied 

vai weecatanes ancedote and extravagant talk, on the ground| As came the Angel of the Lord. Old Love, _ | latter is just commencing her arduous career, | credulity fabricates for itself. And in certain | ital he needed; and, as a consequence, oppor- | (wurance Crisis,” by Sheppard Homans; “The | pio a fool this. In Tito, Acthor | Wequcstion? What is truth?” 
the il)-tabad ernie, that some natures require dramatics and stage-| That wast from the beginning, e’er when first | but the former has sustained throughout an un- | temperaments its power is marvellous. But it | tunities being so equal, all were comparatively = peetee. Nd ona a — Yensblisiie Bulstrode Hett and te : sa Peas eae aoe cial ge 
tricks. Ideny that their assumption is justified | The child’s dream-heart awoke to conscious life, blemished reputation, and brought hersglf by | falls far below the faith I have seen manitested | wéjl-off and personally independent of each ngs Martineau, by Julius H. Ward; besides th ; coe b ; Peon BE Bible-el sg re —* th i nt " 

y the timely invest- aera : : : filial and womanly effort to a high standard of | in pathetism, in the Howard-street (Miller) Tab- ‘ the usual reviews of new books. The interest | ‘Te '§ remorse, but of that inferior quality | Didle-class, 1 have treated at some length, 
t n by the facts; for they do not deal with a more | And shall be to the end, when; wearied with ‘ y P g : other. Another consequence was, that all were f tt di hip i Fob: created by dread of exposure. Perhaps the propose in the simplest way in the world to give 
gs incaleuluble re- ignorant or uncultured world than their great | That fevered life, the heavy heart, grown old, excellence, adding testimony to the fact that|ernacle, in Tremont Temple, and the old’ Ma- | jntorested in good and economical government, of the _—s itorship is well maintained. Of SREP TS d 3 P you my ideas concerning this question as my 
i : the above articles that of Mr. Emerson will poss- | "St stationary and unimpressible of all these| sermon this morning. And there is one thing 


the graces can be won and kept amid the temp-| sonic Temple, sixty four nights in succession. | and, although educational opportunities were far 
tation cf professional necessities. All honor to 
whoever acts well her part, whether in humble 
service or grandest intellectual attainment! 


for us to remark at the outset: Originally, in 
the earliest condition of humanity that we are 
acquainted with, all things were received on 
the part of the people as matters of external, — 
outside, imposed authority. It was not author- 
ity in religion only, but it was authority in’ 
social matters, authority in habits and customs, 
authority in rituals and worships, authoriiy in 
political life, authority in social organizations, 


is Rosamond; and I have felt it a strong proof 
of the novelist’s genius that she paints this char- 
acter without repainting her; 4. ¢., she does 
not develop into a better or degenerate into a 
worse woman, but remains true to herself—a 
self-possessed egotist, acting always from the 
standpoint of self-interest. In this she is more 
dramatic, and requires finer treatment than some 


» of fatal case 


ibly attract the widest attention from the peculiar 
relations of the writer with those themes of 
thonght that border the spiritual life. Each, 
however, is able in its way.—Boston, Osgood 
& Co. 

The Popular Science Monthly, for March, 
treats its patrons to a lithograph portrait—from 


Shall to the dust return whence first it sprang— 
Old Love, which, like a spring that once made 
glad 

My eager sight, was lost awhile to view, 
Flowed darkly underground invisible, 

But suddenly at my feet leaped forth again, 

All bitter-sweetness mingled in its waters 


Master, and his methods and talk were always 
sober, simple and effective, equally intelligible 
to princes or peasants, and he never set the 
example of pious frauds of any sort. The liv- 
ery of the devil is not the armor of Christ, no 
matter who steals his scutcheon; and just so 
long as man is treated as an animal, whose soul 


Hence the objection to this tsm. The mind, | more limited than they are to-day, all were in- 
once victimized by it, is lost\to reason and com- | tejjigent voters. 

mon-sense. Look at it! Moody is everlast-/ ‘This was in the first quarter-century of the 
ingly drilling his audiences on faith, the power young nation’s existence. Then came steam 
of which I admit, far beyond anything he has | anq all its attendant machinery, and electricity 
ever seen or felt. In regard to the fact, the | anq other great mechanical and scientific dis- 
anatomy and the power of faith, I cannot justly | coveries. Vast opportunities for the develop- 
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To John W. Chadwick: 
ON READING HIS BOOK OF POEMS. 
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, olay is to be stirred by stimulants that are directed | That ever slaked and fired my unquenched thirst. 
lent Poli¢ y- at and act upon the nervous system very much | So will I bravely strive oak thee Old Love ‘ een be considered so much of an “‘infidel” as Mr. | mont of the immense natural resources of the | # picture by George Reil—of Thomas Edward, pe a ov stninaes sim A lene A a 
: y : : Oh thou sweet singer of our modern days, Moody is himself. I show him a timid body, | , i diately Railroad a Scotch cobbler-naturalist, still living, witl of those men and women who grow from bad to | scifffice,ge had heen devcloped—authority every- 
country immediately arose. Iatlroads were » 8, with | ,ood or the opposite. What we ask of him who|/WHére. But the world gradually l-arned by ex- 


With whom I bleeding battled long, amid 

The tearful shadows of more youthful years, 
Now when I see the heavens lit from afar 
With the faint breaking of more joyful days; 
So will I cling and cleave to thee, Old. Loge. 
With every strongest, finest fiber of f 


Policy ata fewmo- as alcohol does, just so long dreary reactiuns will 
take place; just so long simple, honest, truthful 
natures will shrink back in disgust, from what 
is miscalled religion. x 
Quackery in medicine sells more drugs and 
has a larger following than science, and yet the 
methods of science are the methods of truth and} My heart and soul, and will not let thee go 
trained intelligence, and achieve all the perma- | Except thou bless me. Bless me with the power 
nent advance we make in saving life and restor- | To conquer all temptation, all desire 
ing health. Revivalism is the quackery and | Jo ewerve from thee, o’ercome the subtle bane 
materialism of religion, as opposed to its truth| And evil of all things apart from thee; 
~.and spirituality. The spiritualist who accepts | For all is ill whereof thou art no portion. 
the heaven offered to him in the antics of a} Bless me with sunny peace, so firmly planted 
whirling table, and the gibberish of a n outhing | Upon a rock no force of fiercest tempests 
medium, is but the logical sequence of the vul- | Can ever shake it more. Bless me with all 
gar materializing of revivalists when they talk | That sense of thirst and hunger satisfied, 
of God and Jesus, and heaven and hell, just as | That fullness of content, of perfect joy, 
corner gossips in a village talk of historical ce- | That never yet were mine, till all my life 
lebrities or local sensations. Grow rich and sweet and sweet like a ripe sum- 
Now, no true man ‘wears his heart upon his mer day; 
sleeve for jackdaws to peck at.” No real, af- | Till all my heart, like a fair vase o’erflowing 
fectionate, loving nature sheds tears over a| With fragrant, golden honey, shall make glad 
dead jackass just as readily as he would over| A thousand other lives whose currents, mayhap, 
his mother; that is, affectionate, loving and | Set towards mine own. I will not let thee go 
truthful people do not declaim constantly about ; Except thou bless me thus, Old Love immortal! 


paints with language as of him who paints on {perience that these authorities, vacked up, as 


canvas is that the picture shall accord with 
what our senses and emotions know to he the 
fact. To represent a human being in transition 
from one plane of development to another is a 
difficult task; but to show how one is consistent 
to itself at every step, not moulded into a new 
form by circumstances, but forcing its way 
through them and keeping its immutability, is 
doubtless more difficult. Such a character ex- 
cites less sympathy than one which undergoes 
strife and change. It cannot seem so alive to 
us, and we cannot learn to love it as we do the 
stormy and changeful temperament. Gwendo- 
len and Deronda answer to these twotypes. Na- 
ture has supplied to Deronda a degree of disin- 
terestedness which she seldom infuses into a 
man. His most marked traits are essentially 
womanly. But this rare type of manhood is 
sometimes met with, and there is no rule of art or 
nature which is detied in creating him. I would 
limit the breadth of this remark in only one 
way. He is made, at the last, to undertake a 
great work—the achievement of the political 
But the author fails to make 


biographical sketch borrowed from a recent life 
of the subject by Samuel Smiles. The sketch 
is of intense interest, as well as most of the 
articles of this number—‘‘Formation of Rain- 
drops and Hailstones,” by Prof. O. Reynolds, 
illustrated; ‘‘How the Earth was regarded in 
Old Times,” also illustrated with maps and dia- 
grams, from the French of Flammarion; ‘‘How 
the Earth was explored in 1876,” by Judge 
Daly; ‘‘Is the Moon a dead Planet?” by E. 
Neison; ‘‘The Early Man of North America,” 
by A. R. Grote; and ‘‘The Journeyings and 
Dispersal of Animals.” There are also articles 
by Huxley and Bain which are discussed in the 
Editor’s Table, notices of popular scientific 
works, and interesting miscellaneous notes.— 
New York. 

Timely and propitious we regard the appear- 
ance of a popular work on the History of 
French Literature, by Henri Van Laun. It 
covers the ground ‘‘From its Origin to the Re- 
naissance,” and we presume it is to be followed 
by another volume covering a later period. It 
is divided into an ‘‘Introduction,” reviewing the 
field into the eighteenth century, and three 


entranced by faith in pathetism or the lecturer, | needed in all directions. Steamboat lines, tele- 
when she holds a lighted candle in each hand, graph lines, express lines, manufactories, coal 
in a state of insensibility to pain, during a sur-| nq jron mines, foundries, forges, machine- 
gical operation performed upon her person. A | shops, and all the other appliances of a revolu- 
thousand in the audience watch the candle, and | ionized method of industry. Commerce, bank- 
the doctors who hold her pulse all agree tlat| ing insurance, and numberless other interests 
her muscles and pulse never changed. Mr. | underwent an entire metamorphosis. The di- 
Moody is prone to speak of Ais cases, but he | vision of labor consequent upon the introduc- 
never, no, never! has reported a case of faith | tion of machines continually increased, neces- 
so demonstrative as that. And I know very | sitating greater accumulation and codperation of 
well why he is unwilling to allow me the op-| capital and labor. Small capitalists carrying 
portunity to explain or to demonstrate by actual | on small industries, with the aid of a few men 
experiment in any meeting of his ‘converts’ | of nearly their own social standing, were driven 
what faith is, nor to give them any account of | from the field of competition, and have been 
the humorous cases of its wonderful power | compelled cither to change their occupations 
I have witnessed, so very far above anything | ¢, those not so much affected by machinery, or 
ever seen in hisrevivals. And the more candid | ojge to invest their capital in small retail stores, 
I am in my statements the more unwilling Mr. | 5¢ to give up their position as industrial capi- 
Moody is to have his converts hear them. And /| tajists altogether, invest their petty accumula: 
that unwillingness is a peg he cannot hide, and | tigng the best way they could, and become the 
on it many a doubt will be hung! employés or agents of those with more means. 
LaRoy SunDERLAND. | This process has been going on with ever-in- 
creasing rapidity. Large incorporated com- 
panies have been formed in every important 
branch of industry, with millions of dollars of 


nation is required, 

they claimed to be, by divine inspiration, and 
coming from the lips of teachers that spoke the 
words of God that had been given to them—the 
world, I say, found out that these claimed in- 
spirations, claimed authoritative and divine ut- 
terances, in all other spheres excepting that of 
religion, were not infallible. They found that 
they were crude; that they betrayed igno- 
rance, betrayed narrowness, lack of culture and 
breadth, lack of knowledge, of many and many 
a factor that went to make up the general so- 
lution of the problem. And they found out 
something more than that. They found that 
authority, in every other sphere than that of re- 
ligion, was not only based.on a false claim, not 
only not infallible, but that it was mischievous, 
a positive evil, standing in the way of the high- 
est welfare and the truest progress of their fel- 
low-men. For, if you will think of it a mo- 
ment, you will see that authority, claimed in- 
spiration, dogmatic, divine teaching, in any de- 
partment of human life, positively and forever 
precludes progress of thought and knowledge 
in that department. And, since it is perfectly 
apparent in regard to all these other realms of 
human life that men are only partially devel- 
oped, that they have crude, childish, incom- 
plete ideas, if they take those ideas as ultimate 
and final, as being as far as man can go, then 
the result is stagnation; the result is ‘‘Halt!” in 


Sing on, and let the bea af thy verse, 

Which throbs with such Vast tenderness, still 

soothe, 

Charm and uplift the many wearied lives 

Upon whose faintness, like a healing balm, 

Falls the reviving breath of thy pure words, 

An inspiration! tfeaven-sent indeed, 

And Heaven-born such poems are as these; 

And thou God’s messenger to bring to souls 

Wounded and bruised in the world’s hard strife 

His message, which thou dost translate to us 

In various language, giving to us thus 

The tender comfort of these loving words. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

| The writers, alone, in this department are to be held 
sible for the sent ts ad d.} 
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With heart as tender ~ little child's, 
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The Confessions of a Revivalist. 

Epitor OF THE COMMONWEALTH :—I sup- 
pose most of my readers would readily admit 
that any one possessed of common-sense, who 
had been for twenty years recognized as a suc- 
cessful ‘‘revival minister” in the Methodist 


the 


Quincy, Mass. 





Social Democracy. 


he finest 


their love, their truth, etc. Why? Because a S. STERNE. 
true man feels that these things are the divine 





Unitary Kernels. 


Episcopal church, ought to know something as 
to the motive power by which all ‘‘revival” 
phenomena are induced. ‘Soundly converted” 


To THE Epitor oF THE CoMMONWEALTH :—In 
your last issue, under the head of ‘‘Social De- 
mocracy in Germany and in America,” I pre- 


capital under the control of a few, and some- 
times of only one man. 


‘ 


—— unity of the Jews. 
‘Books”— ‘Origin of the French Nation,” 


us see in him anything corresponding to th 
‘Feudal Society” and ‘‘The Renaissance.”” The : iis 


greatness ofthis task. It rests mainly on the ex- 


the march of human advance. 

I cannot stop to illustrate in many pointe. I 
will just give you a single illustration in one, 
of the evil, the falsity, the error of authority, 


part of him, not to be handled coarsely and famil- 
iarly as you would a plum, whose fine, impal- 
pable bloom, in which resides its beauty, van- 
ishes with frequent manipulation. The closet 
of a man’s soul is not to be approached with 
screaming fife and thundering drum, but with 
reverent step and slow, and therefore the only 


first book goes back to the Celts and Iberians, 
tracing the influence of their mythology and 
poetry, also the influence of Greece, Rome, 
Germany and Christianity on Gaul; the second 
book covers the period of the rise of the Langue 
d'Oc and the Langue d’Oil, and the troubadours 
and the drama; while the third book, the re- 


And still the process of centralization goes 
on. One after another ot the smaller capital- 
ists is swallowed up by the larger, until we 
have at last reached a condition when a com- 
paratively few men form a kind of commercial 
and industrial aristocracy who virtually con- 
trol all our social and political interests. Your 


to Methodism, ‘born again,” and ‘‘sanctified,” 
how is it to be accounted for that Mr. Moody 
and his conferees are utterly unwilling to allow 
the ‘‘experience” of this man to be referred to 
in one of their meetings? A dull scholar in- 
deed he must be if, after five-and-fifty years, 
having been constantly familiar with ‘‘revival” 


pressed opinion of others, of Sir Hugo and Mor- 
decai. Deronda is made to minister to individ- 
ual needs, and not for the inspired leader of a 
great uprising. He has interest and compre- 
hension for these grand things, but he is not 
meant to move humanity in masses. He might 
influence by his pen, and he would move indi- 


sented in general terms the doctrines of the 
Social Demme, and stated in equally general 
terms the d te objects they have in view. 

The readers of that article will have noticed 
that the questiun of ‘‘ownership” lies at the root 
of the whole matter. I think I cannot do bet- 


George Eliot says: ‘‘Our vanities differ as our 
noses do; all conceit is not the same conceit, 
but varies in correspondence with the minutiz 
of mental make in which one of us differs from 
another.” 

We all acknowledge the conglomerate of hu- 


and the danger of trusting too much to those 
who are looked upon as infallible in the de- 
partments of life and thought; and because it is 
so tangible, so easily apprehended, and will 
convey the lesson I wish you to learn so easily, 
[ take it from the department of science. Aris- 
totle taught that if you should suspend in the 
air a body weighing ten pounds, and should sus- 


,a small, 
y lasting: 
very 
by tirst- 


‘Tailors, 


de- 





vision of life that bears real fruit or has any hope of re- | man nature to be rich, but close analysis re- : ter in this than to show some of the effects of 
»e, Of OUYr generation is one nurtured in the thought that | veals that there is a mine of wealth in each one, | phenomena, he could not now give as truthful the private ownership and control of the indus- | space will not permit me to describe the mani- | naissance, refers to the revival of thought (in viduals powerfully by his intensity and sincerity, | pend by the side of it another body weighing one 
mt. the divinities of a man’s soul are not subjects | however seemingly insignificant. We know not | an —— of sy Sr geal in this _ trial interests of the nation as revealed by the | fold and alarming evils that proceed from this | science and theology) and imagination with the | jut that he should do the work laid upon bins pe pound, and then should let ~ two rag pl 
as Moody himself could do of his ‘‘experience” state of things. Every thoughtful man, with a | aid of the discovery of printing, : REP Z the one weighing ten pounds would fall ten 
: : ry P 6, aud under the the last chapter is inconceivable. times as rapidly as the body weighing one 





present working of society; and then the prob- 
able effect of transferring, in some equitable way, 
such ownership and control to the people col- 
lectively—through their representatives. The 
question being, if we assume the truth of Locke’s 
statement, that ‘‘the end of government is the 
good of mankind,” and putting upon it Huxley’s 
interpretation, ‘‘that the good of mankind means 
the attainment, by every man, of all the happi- 
ness which he can enjoy without diminishing 
the happiness of his fellow-men”—whether it is 
for ‘‘the greatest good of the greatest number” 
that the elements and agencies used in the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth should be ; 
owned and controlled as private property, as | Of the matter, and it is a truth of most awful 
they are for the most part to-day in this and all | meaning. Human labor is disemployed because | 
other civilized nations, or whether they should | machines have largely taken its place. It is also 
be owned and controlled by the people collect- | degraded because skilled labor is the very kind 
ively—the nation—as a public or social interest. | Of labor for which machinery is best adapted, | 
I am quite aware that there has been already and in which it can effect the greatest saving. | 
a large amount of discussion on¥his} subject— | ‘“Capital, then—in the form of machinery—in 
at least in relation to the partial application of | gecomgsagh es sweet bet ae. | speech; it next explains the inflection of Eng- 
the principle involved—by such eminent philo- What isthe remedy? Shall we abolish ma-| |. s, P Pst 
sa te aukoes ‘as Mill, Spencer, Huxley (and | Chinery that men may be employed? Or shall a DO oH spas ws 
several German and French philosophers with | ¥e make such changes in its ownership and then taken up io i dhichal ti deaait: 
whose works I am not familiar), but I do not |control that it may exercise Be Ee as chapters of syntax close the work. The 
believe that either of them, not even Fourier, | functions in the interest v4 wy — | added exercises give due opportunity of prac- | faultless young Jewcess, Mirah, is made up of| “ter he had sg 3 ne aly ny — teen 
Louis Blanc, Lasalle, Compte nor Proudhon, | the question at thie point for another article. tice upon the matters taught. It seems happily | such neutral tints that she does not seem a suffi- | po. ir a eetananpenaidss mas ace 
cient reason for putting aside the intense devo- | hundreds and thousands who stayed at home 


has occupied the position held by the Social W. G. H. Smarr. | devised for its purpose. 
tion of Gwendolen. We had rather that the | and villified and defamed Galileo instead of go- 


Democrats. They have, all of them, been more : ? usa ea a ee 
Pia) ’ 4 } es 4 - “Pe : : 
or less communistic, or else, on the other hand, LITERA TURES | aaa asus it rte peat Peat ds separation had been tased on the spontaneous | ing = reg Pg lon 9 Sm deg he 
individualistic, in their teachings. ‘ \ ’ ‘ ti St : | aot. , . ci 
I think th Pp f Huxi . ly| The publisher of the Nursery has ventured | & Co., London, the subject matter of which is | action of Deronda - mind. A good artist can | and eyes of all who cared to witness the experi- 
ink that Professor Huxley the most nearly | show us the impossibility of marriage between | ment, there were hundreds of thousands who still 


|on the Monthly Reader, an aid to teachers and i itle, i ai : Sarpy 
y& 3 } well prefigured in the title, is one of those ac | certain men and women, as Goethe in Wilhelm rejected it and continued to reject it for genera- 


our mettle until it is tried in the fire or as signal 
sparks flash out. We take courage from possi- | And the fact that no “revival minister” would 
bilities, however remote the realization may be. |’ a moment allow my experience to be can- 
W hen Giotta attempted to draw one of the sheep | didly stated in one of his meetings is proof 
he guarded, with a pointed stone upon a piece | of sham. The writer was himself engaged in 
of slate, he gave evidence, unconsciously to | ‘getting up revivals” in Boston before Moody 
himself, of a germ which sooner or later would | was born. And now, looking back for more 
bring him distinction. The great Strasbourg {than half a century to that period when I, 
clock could not have inspired the lad who so | too, was numbering my ‘‘converts,” those vic- 
successfully copied it had not something within | timized by my dogmatism, and to be looked 
responded thereto, and said: ‘I can do that!” | upon as ‘‘seeds of my ministry,” as ‘‘stars in 
What intensity must he have put in those seven | my crown of rejoicing,” I am reminded that 
years to have kept up his daily toil, stealing science was younger then than it is to-day. At 
occasional moments for the examination of his that time there had been no Music Hall nor 
ideal, and crystallizing his thought as best he | Theodore Parker in Boston. Then there was 
could. Having graduated his proportions, how |no Church of the Unity known, the voice of 
patiently he must have labored to carve his fig- | whose faithful pastor could be heard in ear- 
ures, make perfect their action in harmony with | nest protest against the monstrous perversions 
those of the doors, and the chime of twenty of the good and true, now so dominant in the 
bells. The complication is increased by the | Athens of America! There were no newspapers 
four dials on the face, and that on the lower | then like the Commonwealth and the New Age 
section representing the ancient Zodiac withthe | and the /ndez. And maybe I might have re- 
stars of the first, second and third magnitude, | mained longer a victim of that ‘‘ism” if I had not 
the signs of each month of the year shown at | so soun satisfied myself that there had been no 
the proper time and season! What delight | defect in the evolution of humanity which faith in 
minded to repentance. The methods of Mr.| must have accompanied every advance, and | the unknown was necessary to rectify ! 

Moody would seem to imply that the only func- | what joy thrilled his being as he stood entranc-| But during my career as a revival minister I 
tion of an evangelist was to capture impress: ‘ed before his creation! No wonder the over- | made a careful study of revival phenomena, and 
ible, nervous systems, and set them to buzzing | wrought brain succumbed beneath its pressure, | I could not fail to notice that they always fol- 
day and night, confessing, in rattling, excitable, | and the devoted youth paid the penalty of life |lowed faith in dogmatism! The remote or 
emotional speech, what no man with a particle lin six months. Poor fellow! he only changed suggestive course is sheer dogmatism which ad- 
of normal self-respect left could or ought to his base, and was transplanted to a better work- | mits no proof; and hence it demands implicit 
lishop. | faith, with the fearful penalty of an ‘‘angry 
How immense the physical strain which some God" and an ‘eternal hell.’ No revival can 


for animal, but for spiritual treatment, and the 
raptures of the fellow who clamorously tells 
about how and when he *‘got religion” is either 
ignorant profanation of holy things, or is the 
shibboleth ofa sentimental scoundrel, fluctuating 
between animal alarm and the vulgar vanity and 
self-gratulation that is fed by the cheap device 
of hearing ourselves ‘‘talking good.” 

Now, what is Christianity and true religion as 
we find it in the ideas and acts of Christ? We 
answer: It is the spirit of devotion and rever- 
ence; the spirit of absolute humanity and abso- 
lute humility; the spirit of self-sacrifice; the 
spirit of affectionate tenderness and charity for 
women and loving consideration for children; 
the spirit of unezaggerated statement; the 
truth, and nothing but the sober truth, height- 
ened by no strong colors, helped by no lurid | 
glare of rhetoric; it is ‘“tyea” and it is “nay.” | 
I submit that Christ probably knew human 
nature and his own business quite as well as 
any sentimentalizing Beecher, or revivalizing 
Moody, or vocalizing Sankey. I also opine 
that Christ comes to call not simply the fools 
and the feeble, but also the wise and the healthy- 


lead of certain minds—Francis I., with his con- 
tradictions, Calvin, Rabelais, Montaigne, and 
others.—New York, Putnam’s Sons. 


little reflection, can fill up the picture for him- 
self. Where and how is it to end? Already | 
the work of the world has been brought to a} 
standstill by the rapid increase of productive 
power without a corresponding increase of con- 
sumptive power. 

The reason is that capital absorbs it all, 
leaving to labor just sufficient to satisfy such 
wants as laborers were accustomed to a century 
ago. Machinery, operated by steam- ower, is 
not only labor-saving; tis labor itself. It is 
not, as at present owned and controlled, an aid 
to labor, but its competitor. This is the truth 





Aristotle evidently evolved this from 
his inner consciousness. He could not possibly 
ever have tried it, because it is not true. But 
he reasoned that it must be so, and wrote it 
down in his books, and the world for hundreds 
of years sat at the feet of Aristotle and taught 
that as his idea, and as true. It never, appar 
ently, occurred to them that it was something 


In pressing him into this unnatural place the | pound. 
author makes him contribute his share to the 
didactic part of her book; and this unfortunate 
didactic thread mars the artistic pattern. We 
resent this attempt to sliow us that Judaism is 
a grand and worthy element in-the chemistry of 
——— We ecknowledge the fact, bet we) that any boy could try. The spirit of science, 
want it left out of the novel. As Lessing has ; of testing things, and putting them to verifica- 
made Nathan, the Jew, the central figure of his | tion, this spirit was not awake, and it never 
drama, so is Deronda in the novel, and the ob- | occurred to them to find out whether Aristotle 
: : F see ; | was right. Of course he was right, for it was 
ye in both is to do fuller justice to Judaism. Aristotle, and no man dared to question him. 
The genus to which Deronda belongs has 80 | It was heresy in all departments of thought, for 
few representatives among men that one feels | hundreds of years, to intimate that Aristotle 
certain the author must have met and studied could be mistaken. But after igi B ages Gal- 
this rare character in real life. She dips her | \€® 789 born, and he developed early this pes- 
: yi ps tilent spirit, that authority and the church have 

brush many times, selects her colors carefully, ‘been cursing ever since—this pestilent, prying 
and lays them on with careful touches. We | spirit that seeks to find out 2 st al things are 
can imagine her stepping back a few paces to | 'TUes and put them to the test 0 experiment to 
: F PP =i t - Z “4 h | see if they are true. So what did Galileo do 

survey her creation. at a pity that s © | but, like the arch-heretic that he was, take two 
should have added that one fatal stroke which | bodies, one weighing one pound and the other 
paints ambition into him! If he undertakes | ten pounds, suspend them and let them drop; 


i i ; : tand he found that they reached the earth at the 
~ el ne ee ee |sametime. And then (and here is the point that 
way to bind up wounded hearts. We have, too, I wish to impress upon you), to see the evil of 


a mercil:ss way of requiring that the cause | this spirit of submission to authority, and how 
shall be adequate to produce the effect; and the | it stands in the way of the discovery of truth, 


counters as 


‘coat. 


Overcoat 


Ginn & Heath publish the Essentials of Eng- 
lish Grammar, for the use of schools, by Prof. 
William D. Whitney, of Yale College. This 
work is founded on the author's studies of lan- 
guage in general, and on his experience as an 
examiner in English grammar, and as a teacher 
of French and German. It endeavors to teach 
the facts of English grammar in such a way as 
shall Iay the best foundation for further and 
higher study of language in every department. 
It assumes that English-speaking children know 
in general the usages of their own tongue, and, 
taking advantage of this fact, it endeavors to 
point out to them what most requires their no- 
tice if they are to understand the language they 
use. It begins with the formation of the simple 
sentence and the distinction of the parts ot 
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confess, save unto God, in his closet. 








Week, **Unuttered, yet comprehended, by men as | approaches our views; but he has, as yet, given | 
1ON ON well as by God, is the spirit’s voiceless prayer,” | endure! Captain Costentenus, the Greek Al- be ‘‘got up” where there are no appeals made to | go little attention to the subject—or rather, per- | others in supplying fresh reading mmatear to pri- | ceptable and popular works which the times de- | Meister and Aurelia, without interposing a hu- | 90% still bowing to the authority of Aristotle, 
RS. even as true, noble@love resides least of all in| banian, is in point. In 1862 he was tattoded credulity, hope and fear. And the excitement | haps, has written so little upon it—that one can | ™°'Y pupils of the first grade. It is beautiful mand, when the interest in ancient Greek and | ioe oketiskin Mirah biel piboba | thinking it almost ae to yea ee . 
ate the lover's speech, most of all in his eye; in| from head to foot, in Chinese Tartary, as pun- of these mental functions becomes a power that | hardly tell how far he is prepared to go in favor '" epecntes, and happy ig preparation, and Roman art and archeological subjects are being to the didactic turn of the story. But Deronda’s| to ercaua tats bare aiennes ae pening 
G TIME, & the delicate, silent reverence of his simple yet | ishment for engaging in rebellion against the induces all revival phenomena. And this dis-| of «Social wealth” and ‘Social labor.” His | °2%"°% fail to keep the interest of the wee ones. | quickened into life by the discoveries and ex- relation to Gwendolen is that which touches us| tive and infallible, and how it stands in the way 
—Boston. | cavations in those classic lands now being so | lof the discovery of truth for men to allow 


address on ‘‘Administrative Nihilism,” deliver- | : inni i 
ss — nenghy Frees Sie beypacing seer 18 NO | themselves to get fixed in such an attitude of 
point at which he can be accused of deception. | mind. 


| The nearest approach to it is in his allowing | The world has found out to-day, and has 


, shriuking deference; in the instinctive eelf-sac- | king. He took his one chance of escape, and | covery, which I made in 1837, put me upon the 
+ Bookkeepers, rifice; in the inextinguishable, unvarying ten- | survived where,most men would have died. | investigation of psychology, a subject upon 
derness that seldom speaks, yet is always visi- | Every touch of the sharp instrument drew blood, | which I gave experimental lectures from 1840 





ed in 1871, contains some pungent criticism of | Oliver Ditson & Co. have issued the follow- actively and successfully pursued. It has been | 
“his friend Herbert Spencer and his school, who | ing New Mustc: ‘A Dream,” words by Adelaide highly recommended by Mr. Spaulding, and, in- 


'ING-ROOM 2 afin ef : : $ : A ; | 
CO. ble. We cannot afford to try true religion by and this was continued five hours a day for four to 1850. In those lectures I gave practical | desire to limit the functions of government to, EONAR, SONNE by George F. Vincent; “‘Wan- deed, eae ee —— es =, Gwendolen’s self-deception to go on uncorrect- | given it up, that there is no infallible authority is 
a less severe and heroic test of its quality than | months. The marbled appearance, seen under | demonstrations, proving beyond doubt how all | the merest ‘‘police” duty; but such criticism ist derer’s Song,” duet for baritone and base, by | that gentleman. It is in some respects a book | ed, and even this failing leans to virtue’s side. | *°Y. other department than in religion. No in- 
| fallible authority except that of ascertained and 


we do cur happiest human loves; and when re- | a microscope, reveals grotesque images and ar- revivals are got vup—for in the presence of | only incidental to the main pur i Franz Abt; “The songs that I loved long ago,” | of travels—the writer describing his first voyage ; sats he 

port of his ad- | : 8 | ; | The attribute of kindliness in him holds every | yer; F fone 
vivalists go at the passion-wrought human heart tistic skill. Tbe pores of the skin are so far assembled crowds I produced all the phenomena, | dress, and makes one wish for a fuller exposi-, ¥°Fds by H. S. Leigh, music by W. M. Lutz; | to Greece and his rambles through the most in- | a pitecoalt “2 era Canltiingude so [ueeapeiine callie haa ioceeee Gameees tn po 
as Christ went at it, through its latent moral! closed as to prevent sensible perspiration, yet | nervous and mental, tuat have ever occurred tion of his views on this important subject. | ‘Our comrades ‘neath the sod,” quartette, words | teresting portions of the country ; but itis more | . 


é ee ate : : | Bare ; d another makes him defer the painful pro- | ‘ace of the world to-day. That which it has 
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"Tow, tha uwihed that I propose to myself in 
the discussion of this subject this morning is, 
in the first place, to raise the simple question 
as to whether we have any infallibility any- 
where. I shall spend only a little time on this; 
I will leave aside, waive for the time being, the 
question as to whether we need it or not, and 
consider in the first place, as the more pertinent 
and practical question, whether we have got it. 
A man may suppose that he has a certain 
amount of money in the bank, and it may be a 
very painful revelation to him to find that he 
has only half as much, or that the bank has 
failed; but if that is the fact he had better 
knowit. Ile had better come down to the bard 
bottom of actual and ascertained truth, and 
know really where he is. Men say: ‘‘You are 
out on the ocean, without chart or rudder, un- 
less you accept our infallibility,” whether it is 
pope, or church, or tradition, or Bible, or what- 
ever it may be; and they say that we cannot be 
in such a Condition as that; it must not be trye. 
But hold a moment. If we are out on this in- 
finite ocean without any chart or rudder, it is 
just as well for us to know it. It will not do 
any good for us to say we must or we will have 
one if we have not got it. Let us raise that 
simple question, then: Is there any infallibjlity 
anywhere in matters of religion to-day to which 
we can appeal, and by which we can settle the 
question as to what ia truth? 

I need not stop here, in this presence and be- 
fore this audience, to discuss papal infallibility ; 
and yet we must remember (for we are apt, you 
know, to think that all Christendom centers 
right about where we are) that the larger part 
of Christendom, to the disregard of the Bible, 
the church and tradition, still clings to the pope 
as the only sufficient and infallible guide in 
matters of religign.i If it were worth our while, 
of course we feel perfectly sure that we could 
disprove that infallible guidance on his part; 
but there are great masses of people who say, 
‘You cannot disprove it,” considering it settled. 
Let us come, then, to that which practically 
concerns us in our attitude and our thinking 
here to-day; and, as the first and most promi- 
nent thing, let us look for a moment at the 
Bible. And I wish you to understand my atti- 
tude to-day on this question. I reverence, I 
love the Bible; but it is the truth about it that 
I reverence, that I love, not the misconceptions, 
the false words, and the errors. People say— 
the Rev. Mr. Parsons said it at the Tabernacle 
the other night, or the other afternoon, I forget 
which, Mr. Moody has said it, it is preached 
from orthodox pulpits Sunday after Sunday, 
frequently, during almost every year—they say: 
“If you take away the Bible, if you impeach its 
truth in any, the minutest, particular; if you 
touch the account of..Jonah, the account of 
Noah, or the account of Daniel in the lions’ 
den; if.yon admit a question as to the equal and 
infallible inspiration of every book and every 
line, then we are all afloat and adrift, and have 
nothing to which we can appeal, and therefore 
(this is the false logic of it) the Bible is infalli- 
ble. But, as I said, a moment ago, whether we 
have anything else or not does rfot settle the 
question as to what this book is.” Let us simply 
look, then, and see. t 7 

They say there is no part of the Bible that 
you can rely on as true unless it is all true. 
Now, what difference dogs it make where a ray 
of light comes from, or through what medium 
ft comes; whether it shines through the win- 
dow; whether it brightens the tops and falls on 
the grass through the leaves of a tree; whether 
it comes through a chink in the walls of a dun- 
geon; whether it shines in the gas or is reflected 


. from the moon, or from some distant planet? It 


does not make any difference through what me- 
dium or by what medium it comes—it i3 sunshine. 
It does not make any difference through what 
medium or by what means truth comes to us; 
we know it must come from God, the one and 
only source of truth. Let it be a starvling beg- 
gar who finds a diamond in the filth of the gut- 
ter, is it not adiamond? Does it make any dif- 
ference who finds it? Is it not a beautiful, 
flashing jewel, the handiwork of God? Must 
we, forsooth, bow to such pitifnl, contemptible 
logic as this, that the truth of the Sermon on 
the Mount hangs on the question as to whether 
Noah was able to gather from all over the 
world every kind of animal, and change their 
natures utterly, so that they could all live on a 
particular kind of food, and put —— and 
tens of thousands of them into a Vessel not big 
enough to contain a hundredth part of them, and 
keep them there, with only one little window a 
few inches square, for a hundred and fifty days? 
Are we, I say, reduced to the pitiful logic that 
we have not any truth on which we can rely un- 
less all that is to be taken as true? 

What, then, is the truth about the Bible? I 
am aware that I am speaking ot things that are 
familiar to many of you, and yet there may be 
some to whom they may not be familiar, and, 
for the completion of my thought, I must pass 
over them rapidly. In the first place, the books 
of the Bible were written, a large part of them, 
nobody knows by whom, nobody knows when, 
nobody knows where. There is no possible 
way by which we can go back to the time when 
they were written, and investigate the question 
as to whether the men who wrote them told ac- 
curately and precisely the truth. There is uo 
need of impeaching their character or their 
honesty. There is not the least particle of 
question that the most of them wrote simply out 
of their hearts—noble and true men of old— 
the highest and grandest truth which they were 
capable of conceiving. But that does not make 
them infallible Again, we.have not any infal- 
lible catalogue. There wa8 no inspiration, as 
far as I know, that presided over the settlement 
of the canon of the Bible. Men of wisdom, in 
the light of their apparent trath and worth, 
would have left out some of the books that are 
in the canon, and included some that are left 
out. There is more of inspiration, of divine 
truth, and of human helpfulness and guidance, 
a hundred times over, in the Book of Wisdom 
than there is in the Song of Solomon, and yet 
the Song of Solomon is inspired and infallible, 
and the Book of Wisdom is left out in the cold. 
We have not only original mistakes, but we 
know not whether the books of the Bible have 
been preserved from error as they have been 
transmitted tous. We find in the older parts 
of the Old Testament crude, anthropomorphic, 
materialistic conceptions of God; we find a low 
state of morals; we find traces of barbarism, 
of human sacrifices and pollutions connected 
with worship, from which the crude, rough hu- 
manity of the time were just emerging. We 
find a definite progress in doctrine; a new doc- 
trine, not simply supplementing, but reversing, 


save some rule | 
some standard , 
and know | 


simple question. Itdoes not touch the roots or 
foundations of morals. It is not a thing on 
which the world’s salvation hangs. Both par- 
ties claim that the Bible teaches something 
about it, but they claim that it teaches opposite 
things. And yet, they are members of the same 
church. So you might raise the question with 
almost any other church you please. One man 
will prove that the Congregational order is the 
only order that is scriptural. I wrote a tract 
which was printed by the Congregational Pub- 
lishing Society, in which I proved it conclusively 
once myself. Another man will prove Just as 
conclusively that the Episcopal order is found 
in the Bible. Another, that the Presbyterian 
order is found there. Then, in social matters, 
you can prove polygamy, slavery and commun- 
ism from the Bible. You can prove almost any- 
thing you please; and for the simple reason (it 
is not anything against the Bible) that the Bible 
ranges over the progress of humanity for fifteen 
hundred years, and is a resumé, a summing-up 
of the beliefs, customs, habits, hopes, fears and 
progress of a whole nation for all that time. It 
is not strange, therefore, that you find all sorts 
of doctrines in it; but of course it makes per- 
fectly absurd the claim that it can be taken as 
an infallible guide for anybody. Thousands 
have claimed to be guided by this book who have 
been bitterly contentious and opposed to each 
other. It has been made to consecrate the Mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, and a Pope has cele- 
brated it by striking a medal and having Te 
Deums in St. Peter's. And yet this same Bible 
teaches, in some parts of it, that it is wicked to 
go to war at any time, or anywhere, whilein other 
parts it teaches that God is the Lord of Hosts, 
and the leader of the armies that are sent out 
to exterminate whole cities and nations. So 
here again, I say, you can prove anything you 
please from it. 

Now, let me pass to another thought confirm- 
atory of this, and that is, that this state of things 
is not only natural enough, not only reasonable, 
but it is the only state of things that you can 
rationally look for in regard to a written book. 
In the very nature of things, in the very con- 
stitution of language, in the very structure of 
the human mind, it is settled forever that such 
a thing as a written, infallible document, to be 
understood alike by everybody, can never be 
composed. Think for a moment how true this 
is, how simple and how strange it is that people 
do not think of it. The Bible is full of meta- 
phor, allegory and every kind of parable. It 
can be taken licerally; it can be taken figura- 
tively ; it can be taken any way that you please. 
But here is the constitution of the United States. 
The wisest men of our fathers sat themselves 
down to fraine a document that should be a guide 
to this country in the midst of the difficuities 
that it should encounter in its future career. 
There is no metaphor, there is no parable, there 
is nothing figurative in it. It was intended to 
be a clear, straightforward, comprehensible, in- 
disputable legal document, about which there 
could never be any mistake or question. And 
yet, look at it! Great political parties divided 
as to the meaning of particular clauses and 
phrases in the constitution, advancing widely 
divergent ideas of the very fundamental princi- 
plea of our government, as their statement, 
questioning whether this way or that way is the 
right way to elect a President, and to decide 
these grave questions; and the grandest brain, 
perhaps, that New England has ever produced, 
that of Daniel Webster, gained its greatest re- 
nown by becoming the great ‘‘Expounder of the 
constitution”—telling people whet this plain, 
straightforward document really meant. You 
cannot possibly put ideas into language so that 
there shall be no rational divergence of inter- 
pretation of that which you mean to express; 
so that such a thing as an infallible guide for 
every man cannot be written, in the very na- 
ture of things. And the same thing is confirm- 
ed by the constitution of the human mind. 
Glance at that fora moment. Here we are— 
not people on the same level of intelligence, 
not on the same level of experience, not on the 
same level of reading, not on the same Icvel of 
thought, not on the same level of religious life, 
put people in all grades and levels. And we 
are right here in one congregation. Think, 
then, of the world, all the way from the lowest 
and most brutal fetishism up to the noblest 
spiritual conceptions of that which is religious! 
All these various grades of the human mind 
must tliink of things according to the limita- 
tions of their conditions. For example, there 
are whole tribes who have not any name for 
God. You go to them and try to translate the 
Bible into their language and you cannot do it, 
for the simple reason that they have no words 
to express the ideas of infallibility, and that 
means that they have not the thoughts that are 
written there, for language is only the outward 
reflex of thought. If you should try to tell 
them about our spiritual conception of God 
they could not possibly understand you, any 
more than, if I should sit down with my little 
boy and take the ‘‘Principia” of Newton, I could 
make him comprehend the vast mathematical 
and astronomical principles that are there set 
down. They are there, but they are nothing to 








him until he grows up tothem. So you might 
give to men an infallible inspiration that should 
set forth completely and perfectly the mind of 
God, and only as men grew up to it could they 
be able to read it. A large part of the world 
to-day cannot spell out its alphabet. So that 
in the nature of the human mind, again, such a 
conception as a written, infallible inspiration is 
a contradiction in terms, an absurdity in the 
very thought. 

But I must pass from this, for there is one 
other side of my subject that I wish to consider. 
I should like here to dwell, if I had time, but I 
shall not, on the infallibility of the church and 
of tradition. I shall have occasion, perhaps, in 
some future discourse to touch on these ques- 
tions; they are not absolutely essential to my 
thought to-day. But let me remark, in passing, 
that although Protestants claim to have thrown 
overboard the infallibility of church and tradi- 
tion, yet it is, nine times out of ten, the infalli- 
bility of church or tradition that they mean 
when they say ‘‘infallible Bible ;” for the Bible, 
to each particular sect, each particular party, 
means what my sect and my party says it means. 
So that it is tradition and church when you have 
done with it. 

But the next question, and the other one I 
wish to raise, is this: Do we need an infaltible 
inspiration, an infallible guide in religiou# mat- 
ters, any more than we need it in other matters ? 
Is there any absolute necessity for your being 
able, by the light of a book which you hold in 
your possession, to settle all the questions of 
the universe? Is it necessary for your religious 
character, or for your salvation, that you should 
have any such guide? And, first, I remark, 
that it bordezs a little, to say the least, on im- 








piety—it is a questioning of the divine wiedom 


the old; so that if the new is infallible and | or the divine goodness—for us to advancé pas- 


true, the old cannot possibly have been. We 


find error, contradictions, mistakes. 


sionately the claim that we must have an infal- 


We find, | lible guide, we cannot get along without it, when 


in fact, just what we should suppose we would | it is perfectly apparent all the time that God is 
find in the religious literature, noble and divine | of quite another opinion, and that he has not 


as it is, of a people; their highest, noblest | seen fit, at any rate, to give it to us. 


There can 


thought, their loftiest aspiration, their grandest | be no absolute necessity, in morals or charac- 


hymns, their broadest outlook, and their divine 
hopes for the future. 


Such, then, is a general, rough idea of what | 
We find, also, that it | 
nowhere makes the least claim to being infalli- | 
And we find, furthermore, as matter of | soning—unless, I say, God is a being capable of 


we find this Bible to be. 


ble. 


history, that that claim was not put forward on | 
| bly guided in all these matters that appertain to 


its behalf even until a few hundred years ago, 
and we are able to trace the distinct purpose vut 
of which that claim sprung—a purpose on the 


part of Luther to oppose an infallibility to the | 


claimed infallibility of the Catholic church; and 
so he fell back on the Bible as the positive, 
authoritative word of God, by which he could | 
gain power with the masses of the people. 

Such, then, I say, in general and in roughest | 
and meagerest outline, is the book which we call | 
the Bible. Itis not infallible; it does not claim | 
to be. And, for confirmation of that, let us| 
raise this further question: Has it proved an 
infallible guide to the people who have claimed 
that it was such? What has been its effect on | 
the churches that have received it as an infalli- | 
ble guide? We need not raise the question as 
to whether it has led them into absolute truth, 
but has it led them into the same or into similar 
beliefs or practices? Most certainly, you would 
say, the veiy first qualification fur a book that 
is to be a guide to humanity must be that it 
shall be understood bv everybody of average ‘ 
intelligence, culture and honesty in substantially 
the same way, or else, of course, it is no guide. 
Suppose, for example, that I am_ travelling 
through the country with a few companions, and 
I find a guideboard on which something is 
written in strange characters, which I attempt 
to translate. I say, **The guideboard says that 
such a town lies in that direction.” “No,” one 
of my companions says, ‘‘not by any means. 
It lies over there.” And a third says, ‘It lies 
of there.” It answers very poorly the purpose 
of a guideboard if three honest, intelligent, 
earnest men cannot by it be led in the same 
road, no matter whether it is the right road or 
not. In order, then, for the Bible to substanti- 
ate its claim, as being a clear and intelligent | 
guide, apart from the question as to whether it 
is infallible or not, it must be understood in sub- 
stantially the same way. And yet there is 
hardly a point of doctrine or practice that is 
supposed to be taught in the books of the Old 
and New Testament about which there are not 
fundamental, radical, world-wide differences of 
Opinion on the part of those that claim to take | 
it aa their one single, simple, infallible guide | 
through the mysterious and dark ways of life. 
Different moral conceptions, different church 
organizations, different offices and ministers and | 
powers. Why, just look at it! Here is the 
whole Presbyterian church, or a iarge part of 
it, in one section of our country, divided—and 


contentious, over the 
proper and useful, according to the authority of 
tbe Bible, for women to preach. It is a very | 


\ festly, we have not. 


about, because they have not an infallible in- 
spiration, are such momentous questions as Mr. 
Moody raised the other day, as to whether heaven 
is up or down; as to whether it is located in 
this place or that; as to whether it is a city with 
walls and a river running through it with trees 
: \ on its banks, or whether it is made after some 
not for the first time, for the same thing has oc- other pattern, such as Swedenborg describes. 
curred several times before—divided, bitter and | It is such momentous questions as these that 
question whether it is | men are so troubled and agitated about because 
they have not an infailible inspiration; and, 
dreaming thus over these foolish and futile 


ter, or religion, for our having that which, mani- 
Unless God be a being, as 
he is represented, who is going to damn man- 
kind for mistakes of opinion, for honestly-held 
thoughts, and honestly-pursued courses of rea- 


that, then there is no need ot our being infalli- 


the religious and the moral life; and if God be 
such a being, then it must be that he has of pur- 
pose and of forethought doomed us to irretriev- 
able loss; for, whether we must or not, whether 


| we are to be everlastingly condemned or not, as 


a simple matter of fact we have no infallible 


| guide. 


Consider next—and here is a very important 
point for your thinking; I wish I could convey 
it home to your thinking and to your hearts so 
that you would never forget it—consider next 
this fact: look all over the world and see if it 


| be not true, that it is simply matters of curiosity. 


not matters of vital importance, concerning which 
men feel that they reed and must have an infalli- 
ble guide andinspiration. There is nota single 
hinging, vital question of character or of prac- 
tical life about which you have any reasonable 
or disastrous doubt. Nobody questions as to 
whether he ought to be pure; nobody questions 
as to whether he ought to manifest in his char- 
acter integrity ; nobody questions as to whether 
he ought to seek and obey the truth; nobody 
questions as to whether he ought to be helpful 
or cruel to his fellow-men. There is not one 
single practical question of moment to the con- 
duct of our life, or society, in regard to which 
there is one single moment's doubt or hesitancy. 
You may question as to some little, minor mat- | 
ter; as to whether you had better do this thing | 


to-day or do it to-morrow; as to whether you | 


should help this applicant for charity or help 
that one—which is the most needy; but on the 


general question, as to whether you ought to 


help your fellow-men, there is no doubt what- 
ever. The great principles of character. and 


conduct are all settled in the thought, the con- 
science, the heart and life of the race, as God's 
words, blazoned in light, so that every man can 


read them. Men who cannot spell out the al-| 


phabet, who do not know Hebrew from Arabic, 
who do not know either of them from English— | 
these men have no practical question in regard | 
to these great, vital points of character and 
conduct. 


| 


The things, then, that men are so troubled 





themes, they let the golden sands of the present | 
life slip and slide away unused. There is not’ 
any great question about which you have not | 
plenty of light by which to be guided in the du- 

ties and affairs of this present day. 

And then notice, in confirmation and further | 
carrying out of this thought, if God indeed did | 
sit on a throne up in the air, or if he manifested | 
himself by cloud or shekinah in a temple at 

Jerusalem, if he had builded his throne on some 

island lost in the mists and the mystery of some 

far-off ocean, and if it were necessary for us 

to find this personal God and go to the foot of 

his throne in order to be saved, then we should 

need a map, we should need a chart, we should 

need a compass, we should need a pilot, so that 

we might infallibly seek him out where he had 

hidden himself in the far recesses of the world. 

But God is all about us, before and behind us, 

in the air we breathe, in the light we see, in the 

pulsations of the heart and the throb of the 

wrist. God is light, God is truth, God is love, 

God is sincerity, God is integrity, God is puri- 

ty, God is righteousness, God is helpfulness to 

our kind, and he or she who is true, who stands 

up in his manhood or her womanhood, standing 

firmly and faithfully by the principles of right, 

as he or she may see them, these persons are In 

heaven, the holy ot holies, the presence-chamber 

of God. You find God by the integrity of your 
moral character, by earnestness and truth, by 

fidelity to those things by whizh you are capable 
of becoming noble_and divine. On all these 

things you not only have light enough, but you 
have an ideal of beauty and perfection so far 
beyond your present practise that perchance 
you even despair of ever pursuing the pathway 
to the end, so far as you can see it to-day. 

Do not tell me, then, that you need any in- 
fallible guidance about these questions; but you 
are curious about questions that are all in the 
air, while you are not living half that you know. 
You have all the guidance, all the infallibility, 
you need. Where are they? In the general 
experience and knowledge of the world. I do 
not say you have them in conscience; for, as I 
have told you time and again, and repeat it with 
emphasis to-day, conscience is not a reliable 
guide as to moral and religious truth, except it 
be an intelligent and educated conscience; for 
there is not a crime, a wickedness, or a fully on 
the face of the earth that men have not consci- 
entiously been guilty of. It is light that you 
need; it is intelligence; it is the reason and the 
experience of men. These settle it. Why, 
such common truth this is, that you cannot go 
to any nation on the face of the earth that has 
developed anything like civilization, where you 
will not tind these common kernels and grains 
of golden truth. Ihave been studying during 
the past week the religion of Egypt. There is 
hardly a moral principle in the Bible, from be- 
gicning to end, that was not familiar to the 
Egyptians before Moses led Israel out of that 
country into the wilderness. All the kindly 
sentiments of hnmanity, love for God, truth, 
justice, helpfulness, charity—all are to be read 
to-day in the midst of the ruins on the old mon- 
uments, and on the tablets buried with the 
mummies of that ancient people in that ancient 
time. 

We ought, indeed, to hesitate sometimes in 
regard to our own personal convictions as to 
what is truth and what ought, to be done. Let 
us by all means avoid conceit. Let us pay def- 
erence to the opinions of the multitude, so far 
as we know that they are guided by light and 
reason. But remember one thing: unless it 
were true in the history of the world that indi- 
vidual men arose who were wiser thar. the crowd, 
then there would be no possibility of progress, 
for progress means leading and lifting up the 
masses of men to heights that some adventurous 
discoverer has attained. But, while we pay 
deference to the opinions and authority and 
thoughts of men, let us be firm and true to all 
the light that comes, from whatever quarter it 
may, that we can,cast on the practical problems 
of life, and in aikycases be true to conscience, 
true to our own intelligence, true to our own 
integrity and character, and there is no possible 
fear but that God will lead us in his own right 
way, and that our path shall be ‘‘the path of the 
just that shineth more and more unto the per- 
fect day!" 


Horticultural Hall Lectures. 


PATS 
REV. D. A. WASSON ON “THEODORE PARKER.” 








The aim of Theodore Parker's life was his 
assured and triumphant belief in God. Tem- 
perament had doubtless its part in the uncon- 
querable cheerfulness of his belief, but just ap- 
preciation must still say that faith in God more 
spontaneous, spacious, entire and controlling 
than his, or healthier, manlier, freer trom emo- 
tional flatulence or fatty bloat of pietism, has 
scarcely been seen in our century. And his, if 
any man’s, was belief in the sense which implies 
not intellectual opinion or assent only, but loyal 
devotedness, unconditional duty, and that obe- 
dience whose joy and honor it is to obey. Be- 
lieving in his whole soul, he also believed en- 
tirely in a whole God, all and only divine. Kant 
and his own heart had taught him to derive the 
idea of God from the ethical consciousness of 
the man—that is, from the human sense of 
righteousness. He did not follow Kant strictly, 
but he was eo much of a Kantian as to say we 
are authorized by our own moral being to af- 
firm a perfect moral government of the universe. 
There he was immovable. If facts of our nat- 
ural experience seemed scarce consonant with 
that faith, he admitted, though reluctantly and 
sparingly, the apparent discrepancy, but did so 
only to prove himself more wholly in the high 
native faith of his spirit. He held, with Plato 
and Jesus, that the only perfect goodness is per- 
fect justice. He meant no flabby goody-good- 
ness, but a sovereign rule that only for benign 
ends orders discipline and uses chastisements. 
He believed that the design of heaven lies in the 
ethical spirit of man, thence working out to its 
realization. Hence the great plan of Divine 
providence was to him, in the measure of his 
powers, committed. That it was that drove 
him to and through his great work. 

Parker thus was led to estimate highly the 
power of religious motive. He saw, however, 
that religion was to a sad extent a wasted power 
in the world. One cause of this he found to be 
that its living spirit was clogged with a dead 
body, a traditional corpse of creed; and, sec- 
ondly, it was put in theory upon a narrow and 
dubious basis of supernaturalism, rather than 
upon the universal spiritual basis proper to it. 
This being the diagnosis of the case, he felt but 
two labors were required of him— one of critical 
elimination and fejection, the other of fresh con- 
struction. This was the process that led him to 
reject the orthodox view of religion. Parker's 
idea of true religion was rectitude winged with 
worship. Hewas a man having a healthy brain 
and a grand heart. He saw religion a wasted 
power and breathed into it a moral force. 
Through it too many hearts were growing hard, 
and too many heads growing soft. It was found- 
ed on a narrow and dubious basis of supernatu- 
ralism, and he could not indorse it. His idea of 
God was derived from a human sense of a sov- 
ereign righteousness. He looked upward and 
not downward. Consistent with that faith he 
could not conceive of a God declaring endless 
punishment to any of His creatures. Eter- 
nal justice seeks to save. He was moved in 
his labors by loyalty to religion and a deep- 
seated, sacred love of his kin. He did better 
than any other because with heart and intel- 
lect he believed better than others. The re- 
ligion of centuries was that myriads were kept 
alive and subjected to torture. The orthodox 
people with holy horror would repel this did 
they not feel compelled to believe that because 
God had done so it must be right. He was 
called infidel for doubting this, and yet they say 
thou shalt not think evil of the highest. Parker | 
did not believe in biblical infallibility, but he | 
loved the Bible, and would not have men use it 
to their own souls’ hurt. There is a time com- | 
ing when the orthodox clergy will thank Parker | 
for helping them to abandon what can’t stand | 
the test of reason and research, or say that | 
Parker did not understand their views, which | 
will be more likely. God's relations to man as | 
viewed through a series of centuries could not | 
be accepted by him as a portrait of infinite 
legal justice. He did not preach setting aside a | 
certain elect, nor that because the great expia- | 
tion was unknown to two-thirds of the human | 
race itwas forever lost. He gave to God mercy 
as well as justice. Divine, legal justice was not | 
only justice, but charity combined with it. He} 
did not de God the injustice to ordain that man) 
born beyond the reach of the name of Jesus | 
was born to life in everlasting punishment. | 
Speaking of Parker's work of construction, | 
the lecturer divided the subject into three heads | 
—first, the ground he built upon; second, the , 
source of the material; and third, the edifice 
which he erected. His ground was the three 
great facts of natural spirituality, normal in- | 
spiration, and the law of moral development in 
history. The proper source of beliet he found 
in the consciousness of humanity. The build- | 
ing which he erected comprises these three 
ideas: the perfect God and divine universe; the 
equality of faculty to function and obligation in 
man, and absolute religion. 

The lecturer discussed Parker's system with | 
great thoroughness, and took occasion to reply 
to the criticisms of the Monday Lectureship on | 
his theology. Mr. Cook's chosen analogies went | 
only to prove his findings inadmissible and his 
exceptions unnatural imagination. With Mr. 
Cook the state in which a man was found de- 
termined the place of his existence for a lite 





or any accident, controllable or uncontrollable 
man to alife of darkness. 


the agency of a weak scaffold. Had he lived | 


under different influences and associations he | with ardor and regard as of essential importance 
would have been better; but by Mr. Cook’s | the principles of their party organization. But 


cessity, in terms almost identical in their spe- 
| cific import with those I have here employed, 
must be accepted as a conclusive argument in 
behalf of these measures. 
without end. The speaker could not believe | as the expression of the united voice and will of 
that a weak plank, a rusty nail, a cold, a fever, the whole country upon this subject, and both 
: q political parties are virtually pledged to give it 
by man, could be ordained by God to dedicate their unreserved support. The President of 
nes A very good, young, | the United States of necessity owes his election 
not a confessed, Christian meets death througli | to office to the suffrage and zealous labors of a 


fixing of his fate eternally, and it to him said, 
“<1’ll make an eternal sinner of you.” These are 
imaginings which would not only slay the soul, 
but murder divine justice. Theodore Parker's 
mind was not only. healthy, but his heart hu- 
mane, and he could not impute to God lesser 
nobility than that to which he aspired. His 
labor was for moral development and the growth 
of the intellect, as well as the spirit—io make 
the world better, to relieve it from the incum- 
brance of superstition and bigotry, to throw 
away the trash and preserve the treasure. to 
make God in our minds the noblest of all that 
is divine. 

Mr. Wasson spoke briefly of Parker’s labor 
of practical reform, closing with the following 
apostrophe: ‘‘Brave soldier of God! If thine 
were not true religion, then it is from religion 
itself, and not from thy brow, that a laurel falls.” 





President Hayes’ Inaugural. 
A WORTHY UTTERANCE OF A NOBLE MAN. 


Fellow Citizens:—We have assembled to re- 
peat the public ceremonial, begun by Washing- 
ton, observed by all my predecessors, and now 
a time-honored custom, which marks the com- 
mencement of a new term of the Presidential 
office. Called to the duties of this great trust, 
I proceed, in compliance with usage, to an- 
nounce some of the leading principles, on tie 
subjects that now chiefly engage the public at- 
tention, by which it is my desire to be guided in 
the discharge of those duties. I shall not un- 
dertake to lay down irrevocably principles or 
measures of administration, but rather to speak 
of the motives which should animate us, and to 
suggest certain important ends to be attained in 
accordance with our institutions and essential to 
the welfare of our country. 

At the outset of the discussions which pre- 
ceded the recent Presidential election it seemed 
to me fitting that [ should fully make known my 
sentiments in regard to several of the import- 
ant questions which then appeared to demand 
the consideration of the country. Following 
the example, and in part adopting the language, 
of one of my predecessors, [ wish now, when 
every motive for misrepresentation has passed 
away, to repeat what was said before the elec- 
tion, trusting that my countrymen will candidly 
weigh and understand it, and that they will feel 
assured that the sentiments declared in accept- 
ing the nomination for the Presidency will be 
the standard of my conduct in the path before 
me, charged, as I now am, with the grave and 
difficult task of carrying them out in the practi- 
cal administration of the government so far as 
depends, under the constitution and laws, on the 
chief executive of the nation. The permanent 
pacification of the country upon such principles 
and by such measures as will secure the com- 
plete protection of all its citizens in the free en- 
joyment of all their constitutional rights is now 
the one subject in our public affairs which all 
thoughtful and patriotic citizens regard as of 
supreme importance. 

Many of the calamitous effects of the tremen- 
dous revolution which has passed over the South- 
ern States stillremain. The immeasurable bene- 
fits which will surely follow, sooner or later, 
the hearty and generous acceptance of the legiti- 
mate results of that revolution, have not yet been 
realized. Difficult and embarrassing questions 
meet us at the threshold of this subject. The 
people of those States are still impoverished, 
and the inestimable blessing of wise, honest 
and peaceful local self-government is not fully 
enjoyed. Whatever difference of opinion may 
exist as to the cause of this condition of things, 
the fact is clear that, in the progress of events, 
the time has come when such government is the 
imperative necessity required by all the varied 
interests, public and private, of those States. 
But it must not be forgotten that only a local 
government which recognizes and maintains in- 
violate the rights of all is a true self-govern- 
ment. 

With respect to the two distinct races whose 
peculiar relations to each other have brought 
upon us the depioradle complications and per- 
plexities which exist in those States, it must be 
a government which guards the interests of both 
races carefully and equally. It must be a gov- 
ernment which submits loyally and heartily to 
the constitution and the laws—the laws of the 
nation and the laws of the States themselves— 
accepting and obeying faithtully the whole con- 
stitution as it is. Resting upun this sure and 
substantial foundation, the superstructure of 
beneficent local governments can be built up, and 
not otherwise. In furtherance of such obedi- 
ence to the letter and the spirit of the constitu- 
tion, and in behalf of all that its attainment im- 
plies, all so-called party interests lose their ap- 
parent importance, and party lines may well be 
permitted to fade into insignificance. ‘The ques- 
tion we have to consider for the immediate wel- 
fare of those States of the Union is the ques- 
tion of government or no government, of sovial 
order and all the peaceful industries and the 
happiness that belong to it, or a return to bar- 
tarism. It is a question in which every citizen 
of the nation is deeply interested, and with re- 
spect to which we ought not to be, in a partisan 
sense, either Republicans or Democrats, but 
fellow-citizens and fellow-men, to whom the in- 
terests of a common country and a common hu- 
wanity are dear, 

The sweeping revolution of the entire labor 
system of a large portion of our country, and 
the advance of four millions of people from a 
condition of servitude to that of citizenship, 
upon an equal footing with their former masters, 
could not occur without presenting problems of 
the gravest moment, to be dealt with by the 
emancipated race, by their former masters, and 
by the general government—the author of the 
act of emancipation. That it was a wise, just 
and providential act, fraught with good for all 
concerned, is now generally conceded through- 
out the country. That a moral obligation rests 
upon the national government to employ its 
constitutional power and influence to establish 
the rizhts of the people it has emancipated, and 
to protect them in the enjoyment of those rights 
when they are infringed or assailed, is also gen- 
erally admitted. 

The evils which afflict the Southern States 
can only be removed or remedied by the united 
and harmonious efforts of both races, actuated 
by motives of mutual sympathy and regard. 
And while in duty bound and fully determined 
to protect the rights of all by every constitu. 
tional means at the disposal of my administra- 
tion, I am sincerely anxious to use every legiti- 
mate influence in favor of honest and efficient lo- 
cal self-government as the true resource of those 
States for the promotion of the contentment and 
prosperity of their citizens. In the effort I 
shall make to accomplish this purpose I ask the 
cordial cooperation of all who cherish an inter- 
est in the welfare of the country, trusting that 
party ties and the prejudice of race will be 
treely surrendered in behalf of the great pur- 
pose to be accomplished. In the important 
work of restoring the South it is not the politi- 
cal situation alone that merits attention. The 
material development of that section of the 
country has been arrested by the social and 
political revolution through which it has passed, 
and now needs and deserves the considerate care 
of the national government within the just lim- 
its prescribed by the constitution and wise pub- 
lic economy. 

But at the basis of all prosperity, for that as 
well as for every other part of the country, lies 
the improvement of the intellectual and moral 
condition of the people. Universal suffrage 
should rest upon universal education. To this 
end liberal and permanent provision should be 
made for the support of free schools by the 
State governments, and, if need be, supple- 
mented by legitimate aid from national author- 
ity. Let me assure my countrymen of the 
Southern States that it is my earnest desire to 
regard and promote their truest interests, the 
interests of the white and of the colored people, 
both and equally, and to put forth my best ef- 
forts in behalf of a civil policy which wil] for- 
ever wipe out in our political affairs the color | 
line and the distinction between North and | 
South, to the end that we may have not merely | 
a united North or a united South, but a united 
country. 

I ask the attention of the public to the para- 
mount necessity of reform in our civil service; 
a reform not merely as to certain abuses and 
practises of ea-called official patronage, which 
have come to have the sanction of usage in the 
several departments of our government, but a 
change in the system of appointment itself; a 
reform that sball be thorough, radical and 
complete; a return to the principles and prac- 
tices of the founders of the government. ‘They 
neither expected nor desired from public officers 
any partisan service. They meant that public 
officers should owe their whole service to the 
government and to the people. They meant 
that the officer should be secure in his tenure 
so long as his personal character remained un- 
tarnished, and the performance of his duties sat- 
isfactory. They held that appointments to office 
were not to be made nor experted merely as 
rewards for partisan services, nor merely on 
the nomination of members of Congress, as be- 
ing entitled in any respect to the control of such 
appointments. The fact that both the great po- 
litical parties of the country, in declaring their 
principles prior to the election, gave a promi- 
nent place to the subject of reform of our civil 
service, recugnizing and strongly urging its ne- 








It must be regarded 


litical party, the members of which cherish 














This last is his great problem. 
he should not prop them by army bayonets; 
yet the moment they are withdrawn the supe- 
rior vigor of the white race will drive the col- 
ored voters into obscurity, and virtually ignore 
their existenc 
persuasive policy on his part will induce the in- 
fluential whites to obliterate the color line. It 
is not surprising Senator Blaine is distrustful } Hayes*promises were in his letter of acceptance. 
of the attempt. The Southern leaders now, no | Here they are, made to us months ago, and they 
more than formerly, decide any policy from con-| are made by a man whose past life guarantees 
siderations of social amenities or personal re- | the pledge :— 

gard. They aim at political power; and this 
they will have if they cxterminate every black | benefit of all the people. 
in the South. 
stand as guardian for all those unfortunate 
people, or abandon them to the tender mercies 
of their enemies. 


the country best. In furtherance of the reform 
we seek, and in other important respects a 
change of great importance, I recommend an 
amendment to the constitution prescribing a 
term of six years for the presidential office and 


With respect to the financial condition of th¢e 
country, I shall not attempt an extended history 
of the embarrassment and prostration which we 
have suffered during the past three years. The 
depression in all our varied ‘eOmmercial and 
manufacturing interests throughout the pins 


tinues. It is very gratifying, hiowever, to be 
able to say that there are indicatténs all around 
us of acoming change to prosperous times. 
Upon the currency question, intimately ‘con- 
nected as it is with this topic, I may be per- 
mitted to repeat here the statement made in my 
letter of acceptance, that, in my judgment, the 
feeling of uncertainty inseparable from an irre- 
deemable paper currency, with its fluctuations 
of values, is one of the greatest obstacles toa 
return of prosperous times. The only safe pa- 
per currency is one which rests upon a coin 
basis, and is at all times and promptly converti- 
ble into coin. I adhere to the views heretofore 
expressed by me in favor of Congressional leg- 
islation in behalf of an early resumption of spe- 
cie payment, and I am satisfied not only that 
this is wise, but that the interests as well as the 
public sentiment of the country imperatively 
demand it. 

_ Passing from these remarks upon the condi- 
tion of our own country to consider our re 
tions with other lands, we are reminded, by the 
international complications abroad, threatening 
the peace of Europe, that our traditional rule 
of non-interference in the affairs of foreign na- 
tions has proved of great value in past times, 
and ought to be strictly observed. The policy 
inaugurated by my honored predecessor, Presi- 
dent Grant, of submitting to arbitration grave 
questions in dispute between ourselves and for- 
eign powers, points to a new and incomparably 
the best instrumentality for the preservation of 
peace, and will, as I believe, become a benefi- 
cent example of the course to be pursued in 
similar emergencies by other nations. If, un- 
happily, questions of difference should at any 
time during the period of my administration 
arise between the United States and any foreign 
government, it will certainly be my disposition 
and my hope to aid in.their settlement in the 
same peacetul and honorable way, thus securing 
to our country the great blessings of peace and 
mutual good offices with all the nations of the 
world. 

Fellow-citizens, we have reached the close of 

a political contest marked by the excitement 
which usually attends the contests between 
great political parties whose members espouse 
and advocate with earnest faith their respective 
erceds. The circumstances were, perhaps, in 
no respect extraordinary, save in the closeness 
and the consequent uncertainty of the result. 
For the first time in the history of the country 
it has been deemed best, in view of the peculiar 
circumstanves of the case, that the objections 
and questions in dispute with reference to the 
counting of the electoral votes should be refer- 
red to the decision of a tribunal appointed for 
this purpose. That tribunal—established by 
aw for this sole purpose; its members, all of 
them, men of long-established reputation for 
integrity and intelligence, and, with the excep- 
tion of those who are also members of the su- 
preme judiciary, chosen equally from both po- 
litical parties; its deliberations enlightened by 
the research and the arguments of able counscl 
—was entitled to the tullest confidence of the 
American people. Its decisions have been pa- 
tiently waited tor and accepted as legally con- 
clusive by the general judgment of the public. 
For the present, opinion will widely vary as to 
the wisdom of the several conclusions announc- 
ed by that tribunal. ‘This is to be anticipated 
in every instance where matters of dispute are 
made the subject of arbitration under the forms 
of law. Human judgment is never unerring, 
and is rarely regarded as otherwise than wrong 
by the unsuccessful party in the contest. The 
fact that two great political parties have in this 
way settled a dispute, in regard to which good 
men differ as to the facts and the law, no less 
than as the proper course to be pursued in soly- 
ing the question in controversy, is an occasion 
for general rejoicing. Upon one point there is 
entire unanimity in public sentiment—that con- 
flicting claims to the presidency must be amica- 
bly and peaceably adjusted, and that when so 
adjusted the general acquiescence of the nation 
ought surely to follow. It has been reserved 
for ayovernment of the people, where the right 
of suffrage is universal, to give to the world 
the first example in history of a great ‘nation, 
in the midst of a struggle of opposing parties 
for power, hushing its party tumults to yield 
the issue of the contest to adjustment according 
to the forms of law. 

Looking for the guidance of that Divine Hand 
by which the destinies of nations and individu- 
als are shaped, I call upon you, Senators, Rep- 
resentatives, Judges, fellow-citizens, here and 
everywhere, to unite with me in an earnest ef- 
fort to secure to our country the blessings, not 
only of material prosperity, but of justice, peace 
and union—a union depending not upon the 
constraint of force, but upon the loving devo- 
tion of a free people; ‘tand that all things may 
be so ordered and settled upon the best and 
surest foundations that peace and happiness, 
truth aad justice, religion and piety, may be es- 
tablished among us for all generations.” 


THE COMMONWEALTIL 





BOSTON, SATURDAY, MARCH 10, 1877. 
The New President. 

The stor.n of opposition to the constituti#n- 
ally-elected President lulled on Friday morning 
last, at an early hour, and a general quietness 
succeeded, save that on Saturday night, at a 
very late hour, a farewell muttering of the de- 
parting thunder was heard in the passage of a 
resolution by the Democracy of the House that, 
in its opinion, Samuel J. Tilden was elected 
President. So completely did acquiescence 
come that, to justify the just previous opposi- 
tion, the Democratic members almost tumbled 
over one another Sunday night and Monday 
morning in their haste to get away from tlhe 
capital. They seemingly thought that, if they 
were seen in Washington during the inaugura- 
tion services, they would, in some way, be held 
responsible for the result! 


and enthusiastically. Not knowing what trick 
the hero of the Oregon venture would next at- 
tempt, Governor Hayes prudently, on Saturday 
evening, at the White House, at the hands of 
Chief Justice Waite, and in the presence of 
President Grant, formally took the oath of of- 
fice. It was generally thought, in view of the 
repeated declarations of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, that Gov. Tilden would claim the 
presidency, and on Sunday take-the oath in 
New York. His good sense controlled him, 
however, and nothing of the sort was attempted. 
Like another baffled Achilles he sulked in his 
tent at Grammercy park, in New York city, and 
would not communicate with the inconsiderate 
callers. Washington life went on as usual on 
inauguration day. The crowds were immense, 
the decorations illimitable, the procession fine, 
the enthusiasm continuous and abounding. 
Typical of the times, the morning was lowering, 
with spits of snow and rain; by noonday the 
sun was out with his genial beams; and the 
night closed in with an effulgent sky that was a 
benediction on the ceremonies of the day. 
President Hayes made a fine appearance on 
the platform in reading his address and in the 
manner of publicly taking the oath. There 
was a dignity, earnestness and sincerity about 
him that was pleasing to the assembled multi- 
tude. He has a fine presence—a graceful bear- 
ing, quick eye, ready words, and extreme cor- 
diality. is smile is an incentive to confidence. 
He is downright honest. He means all he says. 
He wishes to protect the colored unionists of 
the South, and, if possible, cause the Southern 
State governments to stand upon their own 
merits, and not by the support of federal arms. 
He feels that 





The President hopes a kindly, 


fact that he serves his party best who serves} 


forbidding a reélection. / 


So the inauguration proceeded harmoniously, 


The New Cabinet. 

President Hayes sent to the Senate on 
Wednesday the nominations for his cabinet— 
Secretary of State, William M. Evarts of New 
York; Secretary of the Treasury, John Sher- 
man of Ohio; Secretary of War, George W. 
| McCrary of Iowa; Secretary of the Navy, 
| Richard W. Thompson of Indiana; Secretary 
of the Interior, Carl Schurz of Missouri; Post- 
master-General, David M. Key of Tennessee; 


try, which began in September, (1873, still co < Attorney-General, Charles Devens of Massa- 


chusetts. The names of Messrs. Evarts, Sher- 
man and Schurz were known to be agreed upon 
before the inauguration. The others were de- 
termined upon by circumstances attending and 
succeeding that event. Thus Eugene Hale of 
Maine was named for the Navy, but he declined 
the honor, preferring to remain in Congress 
and take his chances for the Senatorship on the 
expiration of Senator Hamlin’s term. It was de- 
sired Gen. Joe Johnston might be the Southern 
representative in the Cabinet, but his own 
wishes determined otherwise. Gov. Rice, of 
Mass., had many warm spokesmen for his ap- 
pointment; so had Gen. Hawley, of Conn.; and 
John M. Forbes, of our State, was not without 
friends in and out of Congressional circles. 
The names of McCrary, Thompson, Key and 
Devens, as well as their portfulios, were the re- 
sult of compromises, and the selections may be 
said to have been, on the whole, happy. It is 
intellectually and politically a strong Cabinet. 
Mr. Evarts is a native of Boston, born in 
1816. He graduated at Yale, studied law at 
Harvard, and was admitted to the bar of New 
York. He was of Andrew Johnson's counsel 
at the impeachment trial. From July 15, 1868, 
to March 4, '69, he was Attorney-General. He 
was of ccunsel at the Geneva conference. His 
most eminent legal service was in the defence 
of Henry Ward Beecher. He is an old Whig. 
—John Sherman was born at Lancaster, Ohio, 
May 10, 1823. He was a student of civil engi- 
neering, then of law, and admitted to the Ohio 
bar. He was in the Whig conventions of 1848 
and '52, and sent to Congress in 1854, entering 
the Senate in 1861 on the resignation of Judge 
Chase. He is a brother of Gen. Sherman, and 
sound on the finances.—Mr. McCrary was born 
in Indiana in 1835, studied law, and admitted to 
the bar of Iowa. He served several terms in 
the Iowa Legislature, and entered Congress in 
1869. He is a man of large ability, great hon- 
esty, and firmness of purpose.—Mr. Thompson 
is a native of Virginia, born in 1809. He was 
educated to mercantile business in Louisville, 
then studied law, and admitted to the Indiana 
bar. He has been in both branches of the Leg- 
islature, and in Congress from 1841 to 49. He 
was a Whig elector in 1840, and a Republican 
elector in 1864.—Carl Schurz was born near 
Cologne, Prussia, March 2, 1829, and graduated 
at the Bonn University. He was a revolution- 
ist in 1849-50, and escaped to this country in 
1852. Espousing the anti-slavery cause he rap- 
idly advanced in honors, and was in the Repub- 
lican convention of 1860. He was made minis- 
ter to Spain, but returned to enter the army, re- 
tiring in 1865 as Major-General. In 1869 he 
was elected as Senator from Missouri. In 1872 
he presided over the Grecley Cincinnati con- 
vention, but in 1875 and '76 aided in the Hayes 
canvasses fur Governor and President respect- 
ively.—Mr. Key was born in Tennessee in 1824, 
from Virginia stock, graduated at Hiwassee 
College, and entered the law. He is an able 
lawyer, and an independent man. He was in 
the Confederate service as Colonel. He was 
sent to the Senate to fill the vacancy caused by 
Andrew Johnson’s death, and lately superseded 
by a more ultra Democrat.—Mr. Devens was 
born in Charlestown, Mass., April 4, 1820, 
graduated at Harvard, and has practiced law 
in Northfield, Greenfield and Worcester. He 
was United States Marshal under Filmore, and 
superintended the rendition of the fugitive- 
slave Thomas Sims, whom he subsequently ne- 
gotiated to purchase, just prior to the outbreak 
of the rebellion, but which the war prevented. 
He went into the war with gallantry. While ab- 
sent, in 1862, he was run for Governor against 
John A. Andrew, by the ‘‘People’s party,” com- 
posed of Democrats and conservatives. After 
the war he was made Judge of the Superior 
Court, and in 1873 elevated to the Supreme 
bench. 

These nominations, instead of being acted 
upon at once, were referred by the Senate to 
the respective committees controlling the de- 
partments to which the appointees were as- 
signed, not then appointed. This course was 
received by the country with surprise, as it has 
been the invariable custom to confirm such cab- 
inet appointees as have been Senators without 
reference, and in this category stood Messrs. 
Sherman, Schurz and Key. Mr. Sherman, 
however, received his confirmation on Thurs- 
day. Ina day or two, doubtless, all will have 
been confirmed, and the wheels of the new ad- 
ministration move ‘smoothly. Some friction 
must necessarily be expected in getting new 
machinery in running order, especially when the 
valves and levers are of a pattern different from 
those hitherto and latterly used, but in time all 
will come right. 





The New Senate. 

President Grant having issued a proclama- 
tion convening the Senate in executive session 
at noon on Monday last, the list of its members 
shows that it is composed of forty-one Repub- 
licans and thirty-four Democrats, there being 
one vacancy owing to the failure of the Legis- 
lature of Louisiana to elect. The seat of Mr. 
Corbin, of South Carolina, is contested by Mat- 
thew C. Butler, Democrat; and James B. Eustis, 
Democrat, lays claim to the vacant seat from 
Louisiana. In the following list the names ot 
Republicans are printed in Roman and of Dem- 
ocrats in italics :— 


Term Term 
ends, ends. 
ALABAMA, MISSISSIPPI. 
George E. Spencer.....1879 | Branch K. Bruce.....1881 
John T. Morgan.....- 1883 | Lucius Q. GC. Lamar. .1883 
ARKANSAS. MISSOURI. 


Stephen W. Dorsey... *1879 | Lewis V. Bogy....«...1879 
Augustus H. Garland.1883 | Francis M. Cockrell... .138) 
CALIFORNIA. NEBRASKA, 

Auron A. Sargent.....1879 | Algernon S. Paddock .1881 
Alvin Saunders......1833 
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the people. 


ties is satisfactory. 

6. To redeem every financial pledge given by 
the United States, and to relieve the business 
community from that great obstacle to a revival 
of confidence and business, viz. : an irredeem- 
able paper currency. 

7. To aid in placing the public schools be- 
yond all danger of sectarian control or inter- 
ference. 

8. To secure peace at the South, by organiz- 
ing an administration which will regard the in- 
terests of the white and of the colored people 
both and equally; and 

9, and finally, to quute his own words: 
“Believing that the restoration of the civil 
service to the system established by Wash- 
ington, and followed by the early Presidents, 
-can be best accomplished by an executive who 
is under no temptation to use the patronage of 
his office to promote his own reélection, I de- 
sire to perform what I regard as a duty in stat- 
ing now my inflexible purpose, if elected, not 
to be a candidate for election to a second term.” 





MINOR MATTERS. 





Boston's Proposep New Rattroap Route 
TO THE West.—Thlie railway committee of the 
Legislature has given three hearings to Gen. 
William L. Burt and associates in elucidation of 
their new railway project to the West. They 
ask no pecuniary favors of the State. They 
want only an act of incorporation with authority 
to use the Hoosac tunnel for a fair compensa- 
tion, and to construct, lease or purchase such 
roads or parts of roads as may be necessary to 
make a connected line of railway between tide- 


for their proposed line to Lake Ontario has 
about half its length in New York. They want 
the right of way through this State, which only 
the Legislature of Massachusetts can grant. 
Gen. Burt disclaims antagonisms to the local 
lines and to the Boston and Albany road. He 
claims that by using the Fitchburg and Massa- 
chusetts Central roads they will supply needed 
railroad facilities to a part of northern and cen- 
tral Massachusetts, and will have great advan- 
tages in grades and distances over the existing 
western lines. The connections west of Lake 
Ontario are so favorable that he believes a 
profitable business can be carried on at half the 
present rates of transportation. Only one hun- 
dred and thirty miles of new road are needed, 
and those they are ready to build for cash. Mr. 
Burt asks nuthing that the State government or 
the people have any interest to withhold. If he 
furnishes reasonably satisfactory evidence that 
his company can do what it promises he should 
be allowed to go on. Some say he is sanguine; 
but it is the sanguineness that comes from 
knowledge of his own powers and a mighty dis- 
position to do. 


A DistincuisHEp Marriace. — Hon. Mrs. 
Caroline Norton, the poetess and novelist, was 
married on the Ist inst. to Sir William Stirling 
Maxwell, Baronet, Member of Parliament for 
Perthshire. The ceremony was performed at 
the bride's residence. The bride's age is seventy 
years, and she is confined to her chair with 
chronic rheumatism. Sir William is fifty-nine 
years of age. Mrs. Norton Maxwell is the 
second daughter of the late Thomas Sheri- 
dan, and granddaughter of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. Her mother was Lady Elizabeth Cal- 
endar, who was the daughter of the Earl of An- 
trim. She was born about 1808, and was brought 
up by her mother at Hampton Court. She ex- 
hibited at a very early age a taste for author- 
illustrations from her own designs. In 1827, 
Norton, a son of the first Lord Grantley, she 
published her second work, ‘‘The Sorrows of 
Rosalie’ The union between Miss Sheridan 
and te Morten was not a happy one. Ile was 
for some time magistrate at the Lambeth Police 
Court; he retired early in 1867, and died in 
August, 1875, having long been separated from 
his wife. Among Mrs. Maxwell's more promi- 
nent works are: “Coquette,” a novel, and ‘“‘Wite 
and Woman’s Reward,” a novel, pudtished in 
1835; ‘‘Dream, and Other Poems,” in 1840; 
‘Aunt Carry’s Ballads for Children,” in 1848; 
‘*Martyr,” a tragedy, and ‘*Residence in Sierra 
Leone,” in 1849; ‘*Tales and Sketches in Prose 
and Verse,” in 1850; ‘“The Undying One,” a 
poem based on the legend of the Wandering Jew, 
in 1853; ‘Lady of LaGaraye,” in 1861; ‘‘Lost 
and Saved,” in 1863. She has also written for 
numerous periodicals, chiefly on topics of social 
importance. In 1856 Mrs. Norton's name was 
made prominent in a most unfortunate scandal. 
It was in that year that her husband brought suit 
in the Court of Common Pleas against Viscount 
Melbourne, then First Lord of the Treasury. 
The case gave rise to considerable gossip, and 
it was charged, among other things, that the 
trial was urged on by the political enemies of 
Lord Melborne. The final verdict was for the 
defendant. The New York 7imes writes of this 
family: ‘‘Tie three beautiful Misses Sheridan 
were left without a sixpence at their father’s 
death, in 1817. Their grandfather's penniless 
plight is now matter of history. ‘‘Money!” he 
exclaimed one day to their father, ‘‘good heav- 
ens! why do you come to me for money? I've 
not got a sixpence for myself. The best thing 
you can do is to mount your horse, take a brace 
of pistols, and go out on the heath yonder [they 
were near Hounslow], and rob the first man you 
meet.” Tom lugubriously replied: ‘‘I've tried 
that, sir; but unluckily the man I stopped was 
poor Peake your treasurer at Drury Line, and 
I found you'd been beforehand with me.” On 
another o¢casion his father told him: ‘‘Tom, 
you've just the wits to get you a dinner every 
day at the first tables in London, and that's 
about all they’re good for.” There is no reason 
to doubt that this was a pretty accurate diagno- 
sis. The first daughter who married wis Lady 
Dufferin. It was awretched match. Iler hus- 
band “‘led her a life,” indeed, until he took an 
overdose of morphine on board a Dublin packet 
and died; an event which Lady Dufferin’s friends 
were disposed to regard as the happiest which 
had yet befallen her. But in after years she 
was destined to find in a son, the present Gov- 


loved, admired and respected, a splendid com- 











Newton Booth.......- 1381 
COLORA”O. NEVADA, 
Jerome B. Chaffee...1879 | John P. Jones........ 9 
Henry M. Teller...... 1383 | William Sharon....... 188] 
CONNECTICUT. NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
William H. Barnum,,. .1879 | Bainb’dge Wadleigh.. 1879 
William W. Eaton, ...1881 | Edward H. Rolling. ..1883 
DELAWARE. NEW JERSEY. 
Thomas F. Bayard ...1881 | Theo. F. Randolph... .1281 
Eli Saulstury......++- 1883 | John R. McPherson. . 1883 
FLORIDA. NEW YORK. 
Simon B. Conover ...1879 | Roscoe Conkling......1879 
Charles W.Jones......1281 | Francts Kernan...... Taal 
GEORGIA, NORTH CAROLINA. 
John B. Gordon.....+.1879 | Aug. S. Merrimon.....1879 
Benjamin H. Hill..... 1883 | Matt W. Ransom...... 1883 
ILLINOIS. OHIO, 

Richard J. Oglesby...1879 | John Sherman........ 1879 
David Davis.....-.+++ 1883 | Allen G. Thurman....18x1 
INDIANA. OREGON. 

Oliver P. Morton.....1879 | John H. Mitchell..... 1879 
Joseph E. McDonald..1s81 | Lafayette S. Grover... .15%3 

1OWA. PENNSYLVANIA. 
William B. Allison....1879 | Simon Cameron......1879 
Samuel J. Kirkwood..1883 | William A. Wallace...1>51 
KANSAS. RHODE ISLAND. 





John J. Ingalls. .....1879 | Ambrose E. Burnside.1x81 
Preston B. Plumb....1883 | Henry B. Anthony.... 1883 


KENTUCKY. ‘ SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Thomas (. McCreery.1279 | John J. Patterson... .1879 
James B. Beck... 0.45 1883 | David T. Corbin....... 1883 

LOUISIANA, TENNESSEE. 
VaCancy.---eeree weve 1879 | James E. Bailey....... 188] 
William P. Kellogg. ..1383 | Isham G. Harris...... 1883 

MAINE. TEXAS. 
Hanniba! Hamlin.....1879 | Samuel 3B. Marey..... 1881 
James G. Blaine...... 1883 | Richard Coke......... 1833 

MARYLAND. VEKMONT. 

George R. Dennis.....1879| Justin S. Morrill... ...1879 


Wm. Pinckney Whyte.1081 | George F. Edmunds.. 1581 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Henry L. Dawes...... 1881 


VIRGINIA. 
Robert E. Withers.... 1351 


George F. Hoar.....-- 1883 | John W. Johnston..... 1583 
MICHIGAN, WEST VIRGINIA. 

Isaac P. Christiancy.1881 | Frank Hereford...... 1381 

Thomas W. Ferry ....l8383 | Henry G. Davis....... 1883 
MINNESOTA. WISCONSIN. 

Sam’‘l J. R. McMillan. 1881 | Timothy O. Howe.....1879 





William Windom..... 1383 | Angus Cameron. 





President Hayes’ Promises. 
It is interesting now to know what President 





The President will find he must! 





Firmness with conciliation, 


theory, upon the weak plank was imposed the he should strive to be always mindful of the solvers of this great difficulty. 


as the only real qualifications for office. * 


positions are to be rewards for party services or 
and decision guided by experience, are the best | rewards for services to party leaders. 





1, To hold the high office as a trust for the 
2. To consider honesty, capacity and fidelity 


3. To oppose by his acts the idea that official 





4. To see that all public officers shall give 


mains one of the most vigorous an: sententious | 
political documents ever published. 


know that their new President and Vice-Presi- 
dent are in the vigor of their manhood, and as 
robust and hearty as a comfortable amount of 
good health will allow. 


5. To secure to all public servants their ten- | Dana. 
ure as long as their personal characters remain | on the New York collectorship. 


j . oy | 
untarnished, and the performance ot their du- | Senators Morgan of Alabama, Lamar of Mis- \ 


water at Boston and the West. They have a| 
New York charter already, which is necessary— | yrmy pil!, and that and the river and harbor bill 


ship, and produced the ‘*Dandie’s Rout,” with | 


shortly after her marriage with Hon. George C. ; 











their whole service to the government and to | and continues to call him Fraudulent President 


| and Returning Board Hayes. We feel sorry for 


sissippi, and Grover of Oreyon, after tempo- 
rary delay, have been admitted to the Senate. 
It looks as though South Carolina and Louisi- 
ana were to be soon left to dispose of their own 
destinies without control from the national au- 
thorities. 


The Whig element predominates in the Cab- 
inet—Messrs. Evarts, Sherman, Tiompson and 
Devens being of that faith formerly ; Schurz was 
never other than a Republican; McCrary and 
Key were originally Democrats. President 
Ilaves was a Whig, and Wheeler a Democrat, 
originally. me 

There is a charming frankness about this 
paragraph in the Cincinnati Eaguirer: ‘The 
Democratic party is now apparently in-he con- 
dition of the old man who lost his wife. The 
neighbors came in to console and condole with 
him, and sympathetically inquired if his wife 
‘Willing?’ said the old man, 


‘she was obleeged to! 


was willing to die. 


Whether there would have been any less com- 
plete submission tu the authority of Mr. Hayes 
if he had been installed in office by the action 
of the President of the Senate in opening and 
declaring to the two houses the returns which 
have now.been opened and declared with the 
sanction of the commission, is, of course, a 
matter of opinion. We are convinced that the 
former process—as old as the government, and 
as well sustained in the constitution as any act 
ot the two houses—would have given the office 
to Mr. Hayes with less violence of opposition, 
and with far less risk from its consequences, 
than we have just experienced.—M. ¥. Times. 


Congress was in session the greater part of 
Saturday night last, an] until twelve o’clock at 
| noon on Sunday, when both houses adjourned 
No agreement could be reached on the 





sine die. 
failed to pass. The proposed Pacific and Bra- 
zilian mail subsidies were rejected; the fast mail 
was lost;-and the President's salary was left at 
| $50,000 a year. The resumption bill was post- 
poned by the Senate until next winter. Boston 
| got $50,000 to resume work on the wing of the 
postorfice building,.and something over one hun- 
dred thousand dollars to pay for additional land 
for the same site. 

The commission declared in all its decisions 
that Congress possesses no power in respect of 
counting the electoral vote except to enumerate 
the vows of those electors who are certified to 
be elected by the executive, according to the 
declaration of the canvassing authorities of each 
State. In Florida and Louisiana the conditions 
referred to were strictly fulfilled. In Oregon 
the certificate of the executive was not in ac- 
cordance with the canvass, and the canvass was 
taken as the actual and proper guide. It is 
plain that there is no recognition in. the decis- 
ions of the commission of any discretionary 
power in Congress. 

The Republicans of Boston had made arrange- 
ments to fire a salute of o1.e hundred and eighty- 
five guns at the close of last week in honor of 
the result of the electoral count, but the ner- 
vous people of the Back Bay protested, and the 
number of rounds of powder fired was limited 
to thirty-eight. In Lynn and Salem, and other 
outlying cities and towns, the demonstrations 
were more noisy, and the Republicans took no 

e; salutes were fired, 
torchlight processions 9 vey and the old 
campaign flags all run out’ bravely. At Porte- 
mouth, N. H., bonfires were burned on the 
squares, and the people celebrated generally. 








pains to conceal their 


“Grace Greenwood” writes of an argument 
by Judge Merrick before the electoral commis- 
sion: **Toward the close of his speech he com- 
pared the wicked Republicans, who had chained 
and wronged his meek and righteous party, t 
the Jews, who mocked the Lord, crowned him 
and puta robe upon him before crucifying hi 
I have noticed that Democratic orators in b 
houses make many and awful scriptural come 
parisons and references, and freely invoke on 
their opponents woes and maledictions, death 
and the judgment. One would think from their 
talk that they were the chosen people of God, 
and tlre Republicans all Philistines and Ammo- 
nites, and sons of Jezebel and Beelzebub. One 
would suppose they were in the habit of open- 
ing their caucuses with prayer, and dismissing 
them with the doxology.” 





The times of the inauguration of our Presi- 
dents from Washington to Hayes were as fol- 
lows: Washington, April 30, 1789, Thursday ; 
second term, March 4, 1793, Monday. John 
Adams, March 4, 1797, Saturday. Jefferson, 
March 4, 1801, Wednesday ; second term, March 
4, 1805, Thursday. Madison, March 4, 1809, 
Tuesday; second term, March 4; 1813, Thurs- 
day. Monroe, March 4, 1817, Tuesday; second 
term, March 4, 1821, Sunday ; inaugurated Mon- 
day, Mirch Sth. J. Q. Adams, March 4, 1825, 
Friday. Jackson, March 4, 1329, Wednesday ; 
second term, March 4, 1833, Friday. Van 
Buren, March 4, 1837, Saturday. Harrison, 
March 41841, Thursday. Tyler, April 6, 1841, 
Tuesday. Po!k, March 4, 1845, Tuesday. Tay- 
lor, March 4, 1849, Sun jay; inaugurated Mon- 
day, March5. Fillmore, July 10, 1850, Wednes- 
day. Pierce, March 4, 1853, Frilay. Bucham- 
an, March 4, 1857, Wednesday. Lincoln, Mareta 
4, 1861, Monday; second term, March 4, 1865, 
Saturday. Johnson, April 15, 1865, Saturday. 
Grant, March 4, 1869, Thursday; second term, 
March 4, 1873, Tuesday. Hayes, Marca 4, 
1877, Sunday; inaugurated Monday, Magreh 5. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Washington.---The Inaugura- 
tion. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Wasuincton, March 6, 1877. 
OLD AND NEW WASHINGTON, 


I first knew Washington just thirty year, ago. / 


Then it was a scrawny, dirty, tumb se.down 
Southern town. Visitors from the pvighbor- 
hood rode in on horseback and h’,tched their 
bony steeds to the scragyly trees ‘yr the dilapi- 
dated fences while they went about their busi- 
ness or loitered on the sidewalxs to talk polities. 
Pigs rooted and grunted through the streets 





ernor-General of Canala, known only to be! holds were few and far between. 


pensation for the trials her brief married life | and dust-enveloped in dry. 


without hindrance, and at nightfall cows wended 
their way homeward from the open lots which 
served as pastures. The hotels were hog-and- 
hominy dispensers, an] tasty and tidy house- 
The streets 
were without pavements, muddy in wec weather, 
Slave-pens, from 


had entailed upon her. Gradually the prospects | whence human chattels were sent down the Po- 





If the electoral commission had given Mr. | Pens 
Ti.den the vote he bought and paid for, gold, | Part, 
instead of being at 104 1-3, would have over- | Refine 
leaped itself and fallen up to 116. 


We hear no more of Mr. Tilden’s letter of | 


It will be pleasant for the American people to 


| up its 1, 
| tizont b--:me common. 


ss acceptance, while that of Governor Hayes re- | phere was changed. 


Visit. 


of Tom Sheridan’s family rose, and three years | tomac, or taken across the country, existed on 
after Mrs. Norton’s marriage her youngest sis- 
ter married the Duke of Somerset, then Lord | nia avenue. 
Seymour, and in 1835 her brother, since mem- j and pavement with tobacco-juice, and dirt and 
ber of Parliament for Dorchester, eloped with | jitter held undisturbed possession. 
a great heiress, Miss Colquhoun Grant, to the | unwholesome place, morally and politically, to 
fury of that lady’s father, who insisted on fight- | 
ing a duel with somebody, until at length, we went reluctantly and returned gladly. With the 
believe, Lord Seymour, who really hal had | advent of the Republican majority, 
nothing whatever to do with the matter, ‘‘went % 


Seventh and Fifteenth streets, near Pennsylva- 
The capitol was stained on walls 


It was an 
Northern strangers, of fine sensibilities, 


however, 


j and espe--ally with the inauguration of Presi- 


out” to pacify the irate solider. ' dent Li - & new spirit took possession. It 
: | was of » and regeneration. New houses 

1, aed | 
POLITICAL NOTES. | went . t hotels were provided, the slave- 


red, the streets were paved in 
tone pervaded the social circle. 
i and men from the North made. 
culture. Lectures and conversa-. 
The whole atmoe- 
“Boss” Shepherd came 


| along in due course, and, if he was not a saint~ 
and those who know him best say the best things 
| of him—he was the regenerator of the outward 
| form of the city, as other Northern people had 
| been of the inward. 
‘houses, paved the streets, established way-side 
| parks, enclosed the squares, and made by his 
genius for improvement a really beautiful city, 


He built new and grand 


Dudley Field, the man who voted for Presi- | from which nearly all the Southern elements 


Charles A. Dana dresses his paper in black, 


are elim nated. 
this generation can express to ‘‘Boss” Shepard. 
The taxes may be high, and the scandal may be 
universal, but he has made a pleasant home for 


dent Hayes and afterwards became a turncoat | save here-ani-there an ante-bell ‘ 

for gain, was the only member from New York um habitation, 
who directly participated ia the filibustering at- 
tempt to defeat the law. 


Washington owes more than 


It is the second time he has slipped up 3 
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Sac THE COMMONWEALTH, BOSTON, SATURDAY, MARCH 10, 1877. 
: ee thousands, and a city that is, in its cosmopoli- | long continued and oiten repeated, greeted him. | the time came die’ the jury. ‘Gentlemen ART NOTES. herald proclaims the approach of her majesty. | sense something of the same, believing that we 
Frendulent President i the cities of Ameri- | Hats, caps and ised or thrown in| of the jury,’ said the judge, ‘it is perfectly Whatever may be said of Victoria, she may | occupy a positi ior to oth indeed F U R N I T U R E 
3. We feel sorry for tan character, unique amene cities 0 — Caps and canes were ae or ta jury, J ps0 ot = The first free Sunday opening of the Museum ee a y . ’ y py : position superior to others, are in ee e 
» he has slipped up ca. On every hand this is seen, as well in the air, and the welkin rang with moze applause. clear case, and a most nefarious one. are PO REMOTE Ni RR ESS RE certainly entitled the punctual - ae In| amore highly-favored people than other nations e ae, 
see i a old parts between the capitol and the Potomac, | Quiet soon came, and in a clear, distinct, cap- | fendant has unquestionably robbed the plaintiff, P : all her reign she has never been knowh to be/| of the globe. Again, in the Jewish nation, not- 
ee am as to the east of the capitol, which in former | tivating voice the new President read page after | and has basely betrayed his daughter and aban- Mec st large attendance. It is asked, an one second behind time. It is said that on| withstanding their position and traits of an op- SAMUEL LAYOOOK & SON’S 
»ama, Lamar of Mis- times was given over to the prisons and the | page of his address. It was frequently inter- | doned her in a foreign land. I—lI only wish it woulda’ & ve well to Baye the seome of the every occasion she gets ready and stands for | posite character, was an underlying instinct of EN 3 
ppren,.piter Saaper slums of the shi(tless populaticn—the most | rupted by applauds from hands and voices, none | had been my daughter!’ The lawyers gasped as Manerak Minteey Baclety open on Sunday aher- | 1.0 minutes waiting just inside the door, and | democracy, a beliet in the worth and power of GLISH " HAIR SEATING, 
ritted to the Senate. shiftless, we should say, of the population. Now | more hearty than that of PresidentGrant. The| this thunder rolled, and beheld the irate judge noon, too? whi'e the clock is striking the hour appointed|the people. Under whatever government, SE 25 «EP MPORTED BY 
Carolina and Louisi- there, at elsewhere, are beauty and improve- | attitude of Gov. Hayes was very graceful. His| shaking his fist across the room at the cowering | One of the last acts of Congress was the pas-| for meeting moves out to her coach. As she| whether that of judges, kings, or otherwise, it 
dispo-e of their own ; ment, and the eye, as it looks out from the capi- | closely-fitting frockcoat was buttoned with two | caitiff.” sage of a joint resolution authorizing the Presi-| enters the House of Lords all rise up; the| could stand only supported by the power of the [ é \ 
rom the national au- tol, is gratified only with the sights it beholds. | buttons, and, as he stood up, stately and digni-/ although six months have elapsed since the | 4¢Mt to designate a site for the colossal statue sf mighty rustling is succeeded by a preternatural | great body—the people—vehind. Timely, and ‘ J | 
PREPARING FOR THE INAUGURATION. fied, and spoke with ease and well-rounded | official announcement of the awards at the cen“] “Liberty Enlightening the World,” and to pro-// stillness, amid which she moves to her throne. | with wonderful tact that could give offence to : : ’ 
ominates in the Cai- The question of the next Presidency having | periods, he impressed one with his culture, his | tennial exhibition, and over four months have vide for the os Seige maintenance and preser- | She is not, as all admit, handsome, but she is| none, was just here the appeal to the people of @ (SUCCESSORS TO BRAMAN, SHAW & CO.) 
man, Tiompson and been virtually settled by the action of Congress | self-poise, and his candor. The address fin- | passed since the closing of the fair, not a single vation thereof. hie pig stately and simple. The Kohinoor shines | this country to lend their support to the incom MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 
ormerly ; Schurz was early on Friday morning last, the town began | ished, amid renewed applause, Clerk Middleton | exhibitor has yet received either his diploma or| The fourth centenary of the birth of Raphael | on her forehead, and its luster is not lowered | ing administration, in the interests Of good gov- 14 = 
lican; McCrary and rapidly to fill om pe on Saturday si of the Supreme Court presented a Bible to tlie | his medal, gee very few have suing will occur March 28, 1833. A commission has | by any inferior accessories of finery. From a/| ernment and consistent with the dignity of their o Washington St. FINE AND MEDIUM 
mocrats. President Sunday. Every railway train was long and | Chief Justice, who rose to receive it, and, open- | even with the reports upon their exhibits. This | been appointed to organize a grand festival, and | point near the throne, on the steps of it, the , own responsible position. He next proceeded —— T T T 
Thecier a Democrat, full, and as by a magic call thousands of stal- | ing it, Gov. Hayes laid his left hand upon its|is no fault of the judges, but much complaint | 4 subscription has been opened for the erection | Chamberlain reads her speech (it is a pity she | to the explanation of the parable, of individual CUSTOM PARLOR FURNITURE 
wart men filled all the hotel corridors crying | pages, while he held aloft his right, for the pro-/is made against the commissioners, who have of a monument to his memory on that day in | will not read it herself). She then descends, | application. The vineyard represents the world, PANTS, i I Je 
rankness about this for accommodation. Before nightfall of Satur- | nunciation of the oath of office. The moment} spent a Jong time tinkering, rewriting and al- | his native city, Urbinv. kisses the princes, gives her hand to be kissed | the fig-tree man. We cannot recall the details gies : Lae 
ti Kaquirer: “The day the handsome Pennsylvania avenue and all | he uttered the first words, a signal-officer, stand- | tering the reports. They are now all ready, and| One of the -best collections of foreign pic- | bY the princes, and, with a graceful bow to the | of the analysis of the parable, but it was the $5 $6 AND $7 to order. E AND CHURCH FURNITURE made 
yparently in the con- the conspicuous buildings were dressed in col- | ing on the pedestal at the top of the Senate steps | it is expected the diplomas will be commenced | tures ever seen here will be sold by Mr. Leon- | ladies and lords, passes out. So ends the tab-| personal application that impressed us as most ’ i Our goods are sold by all the principal dealers 
lost his wife. The ors, the national flag floated everywhere, and | waved his flag to the cannoneers, and a national | upon in about a month. The secretary of the | ard, at his rooms, 13 Beacon street, on Wednes- leaux of ancient Germany. The curtain falls, | beautiful and truthful. In order to bear good Thin sinenena: atensithinn thicamanibiaisaal des throughout New England. 
yle and condole with military and other organizations were marching | salvo announced that a new President was in- | Director-General stated to an inquirer that the | day, Thursday and Friday of next week. They | 29d Salic law resumes its sway.” fruit the man must be planted in the soil of the ee Factory at East Cambridge. tt Jan6 
inquired if his wife to their established quarters. In came the lead- | augurated. President Hayes, finishing the oath, | reason that they made such slow progress with | are now on exhibit, and embrace all classes of} Mrs. Julia Ward Howe explains in the last world; thatis, he must work—work out his own CUSTOM = a oon era 
x? said the old man, ing men of all the States, not already present | kissed the book, and again the multitude-cheered. | the dip] was b the American Bank- | subjects. The advertisement in another column | Woman's Journal sundry personal matters, | 4lVation from within; he must work in the . FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


by membership of Congress, willing to be ca!led | Congratulations were now in order, but firat of | Note Company of New York, who have the con- | gives the names of the artists and other partic-; She says that as the report given in a St. Louis family for the good of all its members, and for 66 
the rearing in the world of citizens to honor the Py TALON Established 1830 
| | inane 


into the cabinet, or, failing in that, to give their | all the new President took the hands of his wife | tract for printing them, could print but eighty | ulars. paper of an interview with her—during which 
state and humanity; and also out in the world 
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interview her remarks concerning divers other 3 cv . 
The public appreciation of these 


re been any less com- ‘ 

hority of Mr. Hayes advice as towho should be. The great question of | in both his own and gave them a cordial and lov- | impressions a day. As to the medals, they are| 4 dispatch from Florence, Italy, announces . ; 

office by the —ere Saturday night was: Will Tilden take the oath | ing shake, as though to her his first honors were | not expected by the Director-General—accord- | the death of Joel T. Hart, an American sculptor. | literary people were very frank—was ‘wholly | '® all deeds of charity and gentle courtesy for Trustworthy, Reliable and Durable Seal 

ate in opening an and make trouble? And the second in interest: |due. Ex-President Grant, the Justices, the | ing to his clerk—for at least three months, be- | noceased was born in Clark county, Ky., about | Unauthorized” by her, ‘it can scarcely be made the blessing and true advancement of all. Such] atached to our Gents? Department has been such | is shown by the steady growth of the business wien 
a life represents good fruit. Without these is larger this year than ever before. ey 


s the returns which 2 : ! 
When will Hayes take the oath? President | cabinet, the diplomats, and all the other func- | cause ‘‘making medals is such slow work, you| 1810, At twenty he entered a stone-cutter’s incumbent upon [her] to defend and explain | *_ as to Induce us to add to our already well-assorted | The quality is not only fully sustained, but i 
F j i yis ond ly suste A ¥ 
things the man is but a poor creatare, as worth- ments are constantly being made, so has ners pan 
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1 declared with the 
n, is, of course, & Grant gave a farewell dinner that afternoon to | tionaries presents followed, and for a brief| know.” These medals are supposed to accom- shop in Lexington, and soon began to model | #°Y particular point contained in it.” And she . ar 
. nvincec “4 . . . * . * . . . 7 ‘ i a inue to be, as ever, 
a { his cabinet and their ladies, at which was Gov. period the time was given up to these congratu- | pany each diploma and report upon every eX- | pugts in clay. Gens. Jackson and Cassius M. | ®4Y8 further : ‘The most harmless, nay, the ce mesiaiyapis ra cating! s _— — Pantaloons, which we have desiguated Lot “C,” at e ae ar Ae ae 
Sntinetion os any a0t and Mrs. Hayes, the ex-cabinet ministers, with lations. The crowd soon began to move from hibit except the collective exhibits. Clay gave him his first commission for a bust most friendly conversation may in this way be ibe eae e re ing ~— = He : soil, $7.00, thus making three grades A Band C, which we | Every variety, as Railroud, Hay. Coal, “Pl tf 
lave given the office their wives, and other dignitaries. It leaked | their various points of observation, the music! George Alfred Townsend writes of Washing- |in marble.. The work was so satisfactory that | made a matter of grave offense, both by giving | 8° 'Y ee egdetan heaps wale neue fe - ee ehy for sale st cue werehouses, 
ence of opposition, out, next day, that Hayes had taken the oath of | struck up, the marshals called to order, the ae ; ee “T.adies’ C! “istion” od him to its statements the emphasis of publicity, and treaty that the tree might be left yet longer, with STREET, BOSTON, 
PI ’ ys ) ae ? , ton: “The capital city is the Mecca of the | the ‘Ladies’ Clay Association” tendered him an sacri Sa P pele f feui lied , sia 2 

- ts nage ag eat office on that occasion, in a side-room to the | President, ex-President, Vice-President, and | North, as it will again become of all the country. | offer to execute a marble statue of Henry Clay. | by the inevitable substitution of words and | "© fag a ee pe dalarinet 85, S6 and S77, FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 
eile a Pe ' banqucting-hall, administered by the Chief Jus- | others, slowly mounted the steps and disap- There, in a better condition to be preserved than | {t was not until 1859 that the statue was sbipped phrases other than those actually used.” She a va — ein “ie leaving sinners of ORE 311 Broadway, New York, 
me somes aS . tice, in the presence of President Grant. This | peared within the capitol, and the occasion was | jr pis family inhabited it, is Robert E. Lee’s|to the United States. It was placed in the|@lso declares that she has never been refused g si aie. e, se : or egraded, real cum- gece y. mars FAIRBANKS & CO. tt 
Mt TWEIVe 0 CI0e "4 was to be prepared for all contingencies. Both | concluded. In its simplicity and heartiness the strange, old, pillared homestead. Ewell was | Capitol-square at Richmond, Va.., where it now admission to any hotel, although in the course | ' — — m groun — leaving them a little he onere are a finest makes of AMERICAN | = : ; ——__—__. 
eerie i\ branches of Congress were in session till after | spectacle was one to make the American proud | porn there; Stewart often loitered and listened | remains. Mr. Hart afterward made the colos-|0f her late journey she was on one occasion | ‘>S¢r with the opportunity of turning from the | CASSIMERES, from which we take measure and NEW HOTEL. 
ld be reached‘on the two o'clock that night, and nearly everybody | of his country and her institutions, while the | to gddling there. The country about Washing-| sal bronze statue of Henry Clay which now | the guest of a lady who told her that the land- death of their evil courses to a life of love and 

ord of the principal hotel in the place had | ¥S¢fulness. There was a passage in the sermon WAKE TO ORDDR RIGGS HOUSE, 
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who desired could gain admission to the floor | g00d order and respectful consideratton for those | ton Jooks to me very much like the landscape | stands at New Orleans. Mr. Hart executed |! 
of the House. In the Senate it was more difi- | in authority showed the self-hororing character around Paris, and like that around Columbia, S. | many busts of eminent men and a number of| through his wife expressed his unwillingness to where the forces of nature were aptly referred PLUME ie 
’ PS ee to in illustration of some strong point, when it CENTS’ MER & SPOFFORD, Proprietors, 


cult. As a consequence, the House was a per- | of an intelligent people. C.,also. Nobody ever hears in these days | ideal works. Among the latter are ‘‘Angelina,”| receive her. Mrs. Howe adds: ‘It must be F 
: y y 8 ld eal te explanation of this that those who ap-| “shed upon us that the preacher himself, phys- Fifteenth and G Sts---- Washington, D. C. 
inchlo tr 


fect bedlam, and the Speaker stopped the busi- The procession, re-formed, and with the dig-| about moving the capital. Amongst his failings | ‘Ii Penserosa,” and ‘‘Woman Triumphant.” ‘call i : fi 
hess several times to clear the aisles and floor. | Mitaries once more in line, took up its return | ihe Boss of Washington never failed in this; - plied: at the hotel in my tohelf saerie’ with) "7 ~ < en : renee 
. : : : — ne . 5 > of these forces. Notwithstanding the ae i aes 2 tem pea 
The outgoing members expressed gratification | March to the White House. The whole course | he anchored the capital city to the spot where * them a woman-suffrage petition which had no | &*#™ple 0 ese fo g all a OOS 
their terins were ended, and the new members | OM Pennsylvania avenue was again the scene of | Washington set it. One real, constructive per- ee reeee? 4 ee connéction with my intended visit and lecture, | 8@4ll, almost ee ene een ee e HARTER & BHOTHER, 
Victor Hugo heads a movement to secure | but which might have aroused the animosity of | delicate mouth, especially, from which issued OVTICIANS, 
HAVE REMOVED TO 


were looking on with evident interest. How | 40 ovation. The crose-streets, as it passed, were | formance is worth ten thousand successful dem- h forcibl : 
any one can ever understand what is being done | filled with people. The bells chimed, the can- | ojitions. Who asks, in the presence of the pyra- | subscriptions for a statue to the late George | the person in question.” And last!y Mrs. Howe | $8" forcible utterances—we could some him AT ABOVE PRICES. 416 WASHINGTON STREET 
asserts that no Indianapolis audience has been | "thing but the great Corliss engine at the fell? 4 "edt Maina Meeees 





‘thing over one hun- 
y for additional land 


in the House is a mystery to us. The two| ons roared, the music swelled and soared, and mids, how much fine devastation was done there ? | Sand. 3 : Our facilities for tt ¢ 
in all its decisions branches reiissembled at eight o'clock Sunday | everybody was happy. The afternoon that fol-| And so, my miserable friend—you who always| Rev. Julius H. Ward has retired from the | impolite to her, and that she never was rude to | Centennial. : eens nh pie asthe: stipalegam: 7 i eS 
power in respect of morning and remained in session till noon. | lowed was given up to calls and the parade | assault and never create anything—look here | sssociate editorship of the North American | *" {ndianapolis lady in Washington. The In- ; OES Y BYD IR IAITH CYMREAG. alti we R WORKSHOPS BEING ON THE ‘s Sees 
‘xcept to enumerate The parting, when it came, was friendly, and | #nd disappearance of the visiting delegations. | 9, @ man who could not keep his temper but | Reriew. dianapolis lady misunderstood the  circum- I wish I were a Welsh scholar, and then I : A ay apes oo yrotecs ~~ —_ Smuggler Cigars, 
rho are certified te in many cases hearty among political oppon- | Night came on only for the renewal of the joy | could build a city! Tet me suppose two gates Bills to prevent changes or to provide uni- stances, and Mrs. Howe asked a mutual ac- | would translate that for you, but unfortunately ao at: SOS A ee REERSMELY, LOW pais 
e, according to the ents; but that night, and the next morning, | in @ torchlight procession, the illumination of} erected at opposite ends of the avenue of the formity in text-books are pending in at least six quaintance to explain them. not being one I can only give brief mention of DES. Our new brand which we offer to the public in full 
z authorities of each scores and scores of the Democratic majority | many houses an? stores, and the discharge of| Capitol, and on one ‘the inscription: ‘To the States—New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indi-| One of the Washingion correspondents says a soul-stirring concert given by the members of aoe qustinge Ge ony Cane eae es either bagi, spate’ 

the ‘‘Cambrian” Society on !ast Thursday week, at reasonavle prices. picsapecen 
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siana the conditions left for home, declining to be witnesses of the | fireworks from every point of advantage. It} Constructive Miscreant who perpetuated this]... wisconsin and Minnesota. 
i is no woman I can at present remember who | March Ist, in the Meionaon Hall. It was a no- 
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lfilled. In Oregon inauguration. was long into the small hours before the city city.’ Oa the other: ‘To the Heroic Hun who fi 
; . =: . : : A iss is giving a course of five : é : 2 j ‘f iti 
tive was not in ace THE INAUGURATION: PROCESSION, ETC. fairly slept. ‘To-day everybody feels that a exposed the Miscreant.’ Which archway would Ress see sebooge ing Me? ¢ the American has so entirely fulfilled every duty required of table affair. Not many of our citizens know of 1 
+} —_ . all o ¢ : : : , on «oe: 
ind the canvass was Monday morning opened cold and sunless, | Peat danger has been averted, and the republic | alt the heart oftener?” pear e a ta nN York. The sub-| 'e! in the capacity of daughter, wite, mother the existence among us of such an association, MANUFACTURERS, 
roper guide. It is with portents of a sndw-storm in the air. But | takes a new lease of power and honor. _ . ~eORTAP ne pi : er. 7 ees cake and friend, as Mrs. Grant, and I am glad that and yet it is growing in importance and interest SUCCESSORS To ~ Nos. 9 and 4 Faneuil Hall Square. 
ion it » deci : " are an : Shy : : ie a 
ition in the decis- as the hours passed the skies cleared, and by esioiitaihe BUSINESS NOTES aba anys ima a 8° | few pens have been found base enough to assail | Y°4? by year. Wales, as a nationality, is rep- F pnb: ti 
: a . ; = a . ss 3 g oi pion a god Se 
any discretionary noon feeble glints of the sun were welcomed. —— Longfellow reached his seventieth year last). chiracter so above reproach. The wife of |Tesented by comparatively few, but they havé PHILIPPS SHUMAN & tH L TF i 
pereecs : : ; P ‘ r —_ 
The town was early astir, and the crowds surged BRIEF NOTES. Boston wants a large quantity of lumber for week; Bryant is a hale and active man of|.),, general who was the idol before whom in developed an enviable talent, especially in the J ty WILLIAM TUFT Ss, 
Aegis scsi er : = j LEEPER an woe shy eae vs TREMONT STREET 
1 had made arrange- towards the President's House, Pennsylvania bridge repairing, etc eighty ; Whittier is nearly seventy ; Oliver Wen} aa miration bowed forty millions of people, the | ‘irection of music. We have all heard of , 
é Edmund W. Noyes, printer, of this city, is- Bete Bs Ch ay EES : sh: Bt : (NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING ) 
hundred and eighty- avenue, and the capitol. At eleven o’clock the : yes, pe , y, : Nice ci dchoi { Di dell Holmes is sixty-eight; Ralph Waldo Em-| ¢..) Jagy in the land, spouse of the President, Aptommas, the greatest living harpist, and WHOLESALE CLOTHIERS Cia ins tig: uimstieh babies ) 
i. ee _, |sues a good view, done in colors, of Moody's ice Cigars and choice extract of rye at Ding-. : raf : : } tnec. ane ae ‘ ’ Shortest notice and at reasonable 
week in honor of Senate was opened, and the distinguished invi- PTR ‘ley & Co.’s, 18 Milk street erson is seventy-four. was as gentle, unassuming and gracious as|08e are truly fortunate who have listened ; rates, tor 
count, but the ner- tees began to assemlle. First, the general a : : Tan ae SE PE Nao , The memorials of Barry Cornwall, so long | when the helpmate of the poor man in St. Louis tohis marvellous touch, yet very few know 4A4O0 V ashington St. Publie or Private Parties, 
y protested, and the ticket-holders, who filled all the galleries; then The Grant administration closed its career by APRN OSH savage ae expected, will contain a brief autobiography, | who was willing and glad to haul wood at a dol-|"@ is a Welshman. But Wales has sent us| meblé as pg chaos evens atere cn ae. = 
, . ° ° E ‘ AEE : : e i ME Pe re i aeons ——— 3 ’ i Xpertenees ri * atece 9 
or fired was limited the ladies of the presidential families, and of the | P2¥"8 over $2,000,000 of the national debt, pane TM os ERE use—als wel" | followed by a biographical notice, and some un- | jar and a half per day. Her womanly dignity | singer of rare merit, and one of whom any WEDDING CAKE 
SE a iad aca diplomatic corps, the members taking seats on which was the February payment. compiled and cheaply sold. published poems aad personal sketches of hie | has never failed her, and during all the years | [tion may well be proud. Mr. Apmadoc took ® supptied. of the richest quality, got up in handsom 
the demonstrations the floor; then the generals, the admirals, and| This community, and many another, will The “Eagle” is selling spring oversacks for literary contemporaries. in which she he= been so prominently before | }i8 listeners by storm that night, and again iT al maua*£i-tmhoo. — gee Ig 
epublicans took no the lesser officers of the army and navy ; ‘the jus- | hear with regret that Oliver Ames died yester- $8, $9 and $10—very tasteful, and excellently The Russian government has prohibited the | the public there has been no act, no speech, to and again he appeared in answer to the tre- 9 Sse ee 
salutes were fired, i@) tices of the Supteme Court; the cabinet; the | day, at noon, at his residence at North Easton, | well made, both in style and fabrics. publication of Thiers’ ‘History of tie Empire | detract in the least from her perfections. No poate applause: His: method: aq pecaltarty F. CELDOWS KY 
nized, and the old President, with the President-elect—and all the It is one of the humors of the present revival Shepard, Norwell & Co. have a fresh impor- | tynder Napoleon,” although the same writer's | father ever had a more loving daughter thar pleasing and pure; pronunciation and eas : 
ravely. At Porte- other distinguished people—making a most bril- | discussion that a prominent member of Mr. Sav- | tation of French embroidered bands, cut-edges, “History of the French Revolution” and ‘His-| Mr. Dent; no husband has ever been blessed ciation wellnigh faultless; and whether in his i] NO. 107 WASHINGTON STREET, 
re burned on the liant show. Meantime the line of procession | age’s society has just sent his check for $25 to | and very nice, at 12 1-2 cents per yard and up-| tory of the Consulate” were not stopped by the | with a more unselfish, devoted wife; and no wierd native ballads or in the stirring mar- BOSTON, 
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{Artistic Errors and Anachronisms. 
HISTORICAL BLUNDERS OF PAINTERS. 


In the works of some of the greatest painters 
curious and startling anachronisms occur. In 
their representations we frequently find objects 
introduced long before the period of their exist- 
ence; and, to bring out an effect, historical ‘cuth 
has been in many cases ignored. 1n thir re- 
spect Raphael d’Urbino was a great iransgress- 
or; he introduces a hewn stone-step into ‘The 
Expulsion from Paradise ;” and a ook bound in 
the neatest possible modern manne:'into the well- 
known picture of ‘‘Elymas the Surcerer etruck 
Blind.” A host of other artists uppear to have 
believed that the Virgin Mary was in the habit 
of studying a mass-book, and that the Hebrew 
kirgs wore robes similar to those of Henry 
Vill. 

That there is nothing new under the sun is a 
maxim the broad truth of which will be conced- 
ed by most men; but when Albert Diirer goes 
80 far as to introduce a tent-bedstead, a c 


Which hour Autumn seeks her first few leaves, 


Upon what wintry pool or pond or lake 
Where stands more marvellous tree and ferp 


What fairy realms, aérial thrones and towers, 


What brighter visions than in sunset hours 
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And paints them red and gold? 


Do clearest crystals gleam? 
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Than in frost-work’s woodland dream ? 


May fill each cloud’s white crest? 


Seen in the mystic west? 
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dious cooking-range, and an array of china- 
candlesticks, surmounted by modern-shaped 
candles, into his ‘‘Birth of the Virgin,” the 
spectator is not unnaturally inclined to doubt 
whether the painter was altogether justified in 
his creations. 

When buttons were invented is a problem 
that very probably cannot now be solved ; but 
it is a question whether they were used in the 
days of Isaac. Silvic Manaigo, however, evi- 
dently thought that to be the case; for in his 
picture of the sale of Joseph to the Ishmaelites, 
the coat of one of the brothers is not only fast- 
ened, but even decorated by their means. Lu- 
cas van Leyden, tov, was bold enough to put a 

hignon on the head of Joel, the wife of Heber 
Ane Kenite; and, not content with this, he sur- 
mounted the edifice with a beautiful coal-scuttle 
bonnet of straw. Salvator Rosa is another 
trespasser in the matter of head-dresses. An 
exquisite work by thie master represents the 
Baptist preaching in the wilderness; buf the 
whole effect is spoiled by the presence fn the 
background of some jaunty spectators in slouch 
hats and flaunting feathers. VanDyck himself 
represents one of the apostles in sea-boots in 
his picture of ‘‘The Miraculous Draught of 
Fishes,” which is now in the national gallery ; 
and Paul Veronese paints some Italian peas- 
ants in: felt-hats. and plumes calmly contem- 
plating tlie ‘‘Adoration of the Magi.” Agostino 
Caracci, ina picture of *‘Tobias Anointing his 
Father's Eyes,” puts the two men in shoes; and 
N. Poussin, in his celebrated ‘‘Passage of the 
Red Sea,” introduces Roman armor ot the time 
of the emperors, regardless of the .well-ascer- 
tained fact that the “gyptians about the days of 
the Hycsos did not :sdulge in metal armor at 
all. In one of Raphael’s best works the Trans- 
figuration monopolizes the upper part of the 
canvas, while in the lower portion the man pos- 
sessed with an evil spirit is being simultaneously 
healed@ and in a Flemish painting of some note 
several corpulent boors, with clay-pipes in their 
mouths, are gazing in wonder at David, who is 
carrying the head ot Goliath. Indeed, the bis- 
tory of the poet-king is made a frequent medium 
for anachronism; for in anotuer picture of the 
death of Goliath the giant wears no armor ex- 
cept a plumed jelmet, and in a third David is 
hurling at his ‘adversary a rough stone instead 
of a pebble. At his subsequent triumph, ac- 
cording to yet another painting, David is re- 
ceived by Greek maidens in front of an Italian 
building surmounted ‘by flags, while two pyra- 
mids in the background vainly do their best to 

lend harmony to the scene. 

Abraham has been shamefully treated by his 
illustrator. A Spanish artist represents him as 
about to shoot Isaac with a pistol; and the pa- 
triarch is almost always represented as a man 
of not more than sixty vears of age at most. A 
very common anachronism is the introduction 
of Italian architecture into Eastern scenes. 
Claude, for instance, in his ‘*Embarkation of 
the Queen of Sheba,” and Bono of Ferrara in 
his ‘Jerome in the Desert,” do so; and éxam- 
ples might be multiplicdad infinitum. Claude, 
in the **Embarkation of Saint Ugsula,” also in- 
troduces ships of the type in use at the middle 
of the seventeenth century ; and Boccaccio Boc- 
caccino, in the ‘*Procession to Calvary,” fills up 
his background with a fine broad river covered 
with shipping, in spite of the well-known fact 
that nothing of the sort exists near Jerusalem. 
How the disciples, in Raphacl'’s ‘Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes,” managed to preserve their 
equilibrium:‘in the very minute buats to which 
the artist has treated them, is a mystery; and 
why Claude should have celebrated tiie marriage 
of Isaac and Rebecca in front of a waterfall that 
might almost vie with that of Niagara, is a rid- 
die that will prebably never be solved. 

The illustration to Newton’s Bible, which 
was published in 1771, contain some curious 
errors and anachronisms that are little known. 
Solomon is being anointed under the shadow of 
a pyramid; and the destruction of Dagon takes 
piace in a building very similar in appearance 
to St. Paul’s cathedral in London. David is 
singing before the ark from a scroll that is con- 
veniently held in front of him by a winged but 
Jegless cherub; and Sapphira dies in the street. 
In a picture representing the death of the lying 
prophet, the dead man wears a coat and trou- 
sers; and in another depicting Elijah and the 
priests of Baal, there is an altar, but no sur- 
rounding trench. Perhaps the most flagrant 
engraving in the collection is one of Daniel's 
Dream, which introduces four great beasts that 
do not in the least answer the description ot 
them given in the text. Fortunately for the 
credit of the artists involved, all the pictures 
are anonymous; but some are known to have 
been executed by very emirent men. 

A much-cherished idea with the painters of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was that 
guitars and violins were in vogue at the time of 
our Saviour. Illustrations may be found in the 
works of Domenichino, Jean Belin, Cosimo 
Tura, and others, but are far too numerous to 
be specified. Chello della Puera gives us a pic- 
ture of a Madonna pouring some liquid from a 
richly-chased vessel lke a coffee-pot; Luigi 
Cigoli paints the aged Simeon at the Circum- 
cision, in spectacles; and Brughel, in an ‘*Ado- 
ration of the Magi,” introduces the Ethopiaa in 
a surplice, booted and spurred, who is present- 
ing a model of a comparatively modern man-of- 
war to the infant Jesus. All these instances are 
so absurb and innocent that they require no 
comment; but one discovered in a prayer-book, 
published in the reign ot William and Mary, is 
so very ludicrous that it suggests a doubt as to 
whether it was not the work of 2 wag. The 
parable of the mote and the beam is the subject 
of the picture; and from the eye of one mama 
huge log of wood is protruding, while in that of 
the other is a very fine cascade. Probably the 
artist was afraid to risk his reputation upon still 
water, and therefore felt justitied in turning the 


000, and that the 


ade application to Mr. Owen for £12,- 
noid fhe latter drew a check for that 
amount, and that the check was duly paid. 
Still, as the matter had not been arranged ac- 
cording to due form of law, the executors did 
not consider themselves authorized to take cog- 
nizance of the debt. Consequently it was not 
paid during Mr. Owen’s lifetime; but at hie 
death his son, Robert Dale Owen, wrote to the 
Duke of Kent’s daughter, then Queen Victoria, 
stating all the facts of the case, and inclosing 
the letter of her father requesting the loan, ete. ; 
and in two or three days he received in reply a 
letter in the Queen’s own handwriting, saying 
that she had just learned of his father’s death, 
expressing regret at the loss of so valuable a 
suliject, and inclosing a check covering the 
£12.000 and the accrued interest!—American 


Socialist. 


Tue Mystery oF Dreams.—A man fell 
asleep as the clock tolled the first stroke of 
twelve. He awakened ere the echo of the 
twelfth stroke had died away, having in the in- 
terval dreamed that he had committed a crime, 
was detected after five years, tried and con- 
demned; the shock of finding the halter around 
his neck aroused him to consciousness, when he 
discovered that all these events had happened in 
an infinitesimal fragment of time. Mohammed, 
wishing to illustrate the wonders of sleep, told 
how a certain man, being a sheik, found him- 
self, for his pride, made a poor fisherman ; that 
he lived as one for six years, bringing up a fam- 
ily and working hard, and how, upon waking 
up from his long dream, so short a time had he 
been asleep that the narrow-necked gourd bot 
tle, filled with water, which he knew he over- 
turned as he fell asleep, had not time to empty 
itself. How fast the soul travels when the 
body is asleep! Often when we awake we 
shrink from going : 

a sordid existence, regretting the pleasanter life 
of dreamland. How is it that sometimes when 
we go to a strange place we fancy that we have 
seen it before? Is it possible that when one 
as been asleep the soul has floated away, seen 


which way the wind was. The former said: 


back into the full routine of 


A lawyer and a parson were talking about 


‘‘We go by the court-house vane.” ‘‘And we,” 
replied the parson, ‘‘go by the church-vane.” 
«Wel!,” said the lawyer, ‘‘in the matter of wind 
that is the best authority.” And the parson went 
home to cogitste. : 

The palindrome is a line that reads alike back- 
ward and forward. One of the best is Adam’s 
observation to Eve: ‘‘Madam, I’m Adam.” An- 
other is the story that Napoleon, when at St. 
Helena, being asked by an Englishman if he 
could have sacked London, replied: ‘‘Able was 
I ere I saw Elba.’ Years ago might have been 
seen in California a street-sign which came very 
near being an excellent palindrome. It reads: 
“§, Gillings—Yreka Bakery.” Now try it back- 
ward. 


Tue Orner Woripv.—(By Harriet B. Stowe.) 
It lies around us like a cloud, 
The world we do not see; 
Yet the sweet closing of an eye 
May bring us there to be. 
Its gentle breezes fan our cheek 
Amid our worldly cares; 
Its gentle voices whisper love, 
And mingle with our prayers. 
Sweet hearte around us throb and beat, 
Sweet helping hands are stirred, 
And palpitates the veil between 
With breathings almost heard. 
The silence, awful, sweet and calm, 
They have no power to break; 
For mortal words are not for them 
To utter or partake. 
So thin, so soft, so sweet they glide, 
So near to press they seem, 
They lull us gently to our rest, 
They melt into our dream. 
And, in the hush of rest they bring, 
*Tis easy now to see, 
How lovely and how sweet a pass 
The hour of death may be— 
To close the eye and close the ear, 
Wrapped in a trance of bliss, 
And, gently drawn in loving arms, 
To swoon from that to this. 
Scarce knowing if we wake or sleep, 
Scarce asking where we are, 
To feel all evil sink away, 
All sorrow and all care. 
Sweet souls around us, watch us still, 
Press nearer to our side; 
Into our thoughts, into our prayers, 
With gentle helping giide. 
Let death between us be as nought, 
A dried and vanished stream ; 
Your joy be the reality, 
Our suffering life the dream. 


FLuNKEYISM IN OLD EnGLanp.—If you think 
flunkeyism in England died out under the sar- 
casm of “the Snob Papers” you have compli- 
mented us grievously, as Dogberry Skipwith 
would say. It is on record that last week a boy, 
educated at the city of London schoul, was nomi- 
nated to a clerkship in the city of London docks. 
He passed a satisfactory examination, but was 


rio. 


the place, 
surprises us 
lite of man, 


how far not?—London Times. 


and has the memory of it which so 
? In a word, how tar dual is the 


SmartTNES3.—Joseph Cvok, in his recent lec- 
ture in this city, with great force of voice and 
manner pointed out **Smartness” as one of the 
very potent evils which now menace the welfare 
and stability of American institutions. We 
knew this commodiy had become very cheap 
and general, so that the primitive helps and or- 
ders of wisdom were somewhat regarded as ob- 
solete, but we had not thought of it as so dan- 
gerous a factor in our problem as it may be. 
Our land is indecd full of smart reformers, 
smart men, smart women, smart speeches, smart 
sermons, smart everything—hordes of pert and 
flippant talkers, witty harmonic bagpipes, and 
ornate Chinese lanterns—good for mock move- 
ments on field-days, but of liule worth in the 
storm and shock of conflict. We may have yet 


man, but far short of it. If talk plus red-pepper 
could rectify this wrong-going world we should 
now be resting in a serene and cloudless haven. 
We are yet much afflicted with “itching ears” 
and incontinence of tongue, superficial babble- 
ments and goings after oratory. We must 
‘speak and spout and print” less, and do more. 
We have, as Carlyle would say, an ‘‘over-pro- 
portion of drummers, a regiment gone wholly 
to the drum, with hardly a good musket to be 
seen in it—more a canaille than a regiment, a 
canaille of all the Idud-sounding levities and 
general winnowing of chaos marching through 
the world.”— Traveller's Record. 


Cuartes SumNer.—Bishop Haven says that 
Charles Sumner was the ‘‘chiefest of our states- 
men.” A philanthropist, I suppose, is one who 
loves his fellow-man, and is with more or less 
constancy employed in devising plans and gath- 


man, especially the criminal, the pauper and 
tke physica‘ly uofortunate. He is sometimes a 
statesman besides—t. ¢., if he gets time to be. 
Now, Mr. Sumner was one who did not care for 
or deal with man, but with men—whose studies 
were in the direction of the rights of races, not 
attracted toward the misfortunes of individuals. 
This is manifest everywhere in his life and 
labor. I don’t remember ary exception to this 
since the prison discipline controversy, forty 
years ago, even if this was an exception. It 
was the barbarism of slavery, in the sense of 
slavery being a denial of the right of man to 
himself; it was the crime against Kansas as a 
State, as a body politic, which mainly excited 
his ire. And it was because he was a man of 
this great statesmanlike quality that he so dis- 
appointed, at last, some even of his" greatest 
triends, who had misconceived his bent, and 
were afraid he was merely a philanthropist, like 
(for example) Mr. Gerrit Smith in his younger 
days, John Howard of England, and others. 
Mr. Sumner seems to me fo have been a man 
more like Sir Samuel Romilly, in this states- 
manlike bent; and Sir Samuel was one of the 
greatest and best of Englishmen, as the English 
Whig party was the greatest and best party that 
ever existed.— Wm. S. Robinson. 


Nos Moriturr Te Sacutamus.—(By John 
W. Chadwick.) - 
Not, Heavenly Father, that we ask or hope 

An idle heaven beyond the sea of death, 
Do we, about to die, salute thee thus 

With our fast-tailing breath. 
For we have found the dearest joy of earth} 
In work for thee and for our fellow-men ;; 
Dying, we would not lay the burden down; & 
As now, so be it then. ? 
Not that we claim reward for duty done, 





moat into a torrent in order to let people know | 


what he meant. Another picture of about the 
same date represents a pair of copper scales 
falling trom St. Paul's eyes on his recovery 


from blindness; and itis not unlikely that the | 


two curivsities owe their existence tu the same | 
inventive brain and cunning pencil. 


In one of the churches at Bruges is a picture | 


Though ne’er so bravely, in this mortal strife, 
| Do we demand of thee, O God, our God, 
/ A never-ending life. 


to learn that smartness is not the chief end of 


ering money for alleviating the condition of 


informed that his services would not be re- 
quired. Why? Because his father was a coach- 
man! Yet Lord Beaconsfield was an attoruey's 
clerk, and his wife a milliner. Mr. ‘dams, 
queen’s counsel, who was Governor of Hong 
Kong, was a printer’s reader, and his wife a 
seamstress. It may well be asked who are these 
snobs of the city of London docks, who dis- 
qualify a young fellow on grounds that are no 
bar to the learned professions, nor to the civil 
service. Some years ago I had the honor of a 
special engagement to attend a grand national 
ball at the dowager city of Bath, to describe the 
scene for the leading journal there. I was re- 
quested to go by a back staircase into the orches- 
tra, as it was impossible to get a newspaper man 
an invitation, for the committee had refused 
tickets to the daughters of the Mayor because 
their father was a linen-draper. I need hardly 
say that I described that ball, but not in the 
local paper, and I afterward learned that no 
tradesman was allowed to sit in the dress-circle 
of the Bath Theater. I once resided in a west- 
ern country. For the time being the high-sher- 
iff of a county is the direct representative of 
the queen. It is an honorary office and costs 
the man who holds it ten or fifteen thousand 
dollars at least. He meets the judges of assize 
in state, attended by his javelin men and re- 
tainers. The judges are forbidden to receive 
his hospitality, however, for some old-world 
reason or another. They are, therefore, enter- 
tained at dinner once at least during the assize 
by the Lord-Lieutenant. I had the honor of an 
invitation to dine at one of these banquets by 


because he was a manufacturer. Not even the 
royal seal of majesty protected the plebeian 
sheriff from the aristocratic snub direct. The 
late Lord Fitzhardinge was almost feudel in his 
aristocratic brutality to all who were beneath 
him. He was a great hunter, and as great a 
swearer. One day he encountered a new tenant 
in the hunting-field—a Scotchman, who had 
come West to farm in the Southern valley. 
The Scotchman somehow crossed the track of 
the hard-riding lord, who turned upon the 
Northerner with a volley of oaths, a *‘—— you! 
who the —— are you, sir?” The Northerner 
put his horse at the noble lord and nearly 
spilled him, with a volley of oaths quite equai 
to his lordship’s, and a ‘‘—— you! an’ whae 
the —— are ye? and de ye think there's nae- 
body in the field can curse and swear but ye?” 
Lord Fitzhardinge was a mar although he was 
a lord, and the cannie Scot dined at Berkeley 
Castle many a day afterward, and never again 
had he any cause to try a cursing bout with his 
noble landlord.— Cor. N. ¥. Times. 


Ine Porucarity or Fancy Bau..s.—During 
the last few years the class of entertainments 
known as fancy balls have gained much popu- 
larity in general society. At one time they were 
confined to the very rich or the very artistic cir- 
cles, but now there is hardly a country town 
that does not boast of its calico ball, and some 
of those lures to the unwary known as fancy 
fairs have become opportunities for grotesque 
costume ard the impersonation of fanciful char- 
acters. The fashion of fancy costume has be- 
come so common that the more select members 
of society find some difficulty in masquerading 
in any way unlike the berd; every ball boasts 
a dozen marquises, Marie Stuarts, Dolly Var- 
dens, etc., so the fancy of the artist or poet is 
put into requisition to originate something for 
‘‘My Lady” which shall be a mystery and a mar- 
vel to Madame Ja Bourgeoise. 

Of course, too, the small people must follow 
the fashion, and now no child hostess feels that 
her party is comme tl faut it her guests are to 
be clad in nineteenth-century attire; they must 
come as Bo-Peeps, as Red-Riding-Hoods, aa 
Littie- Boys-Blue, as tin soldiers, or fairies, or, 
as many dainty children now appear, in the 
guise of a flower, the face and upper part of the 





For it has been reward enough for us 

To do the duty for its own sweet sake. 
| We have our dues, but not the less our cry 
| For lite to come we make. 


of the legendary marriage of Christ with Saint | Over a few things we have faithful been; 


Catherine of Siena. 
nonicals, is performing the ceremony and King 
David is complacently looking on and playing | 
the harp. Carlo Maratti, in an **Annuncia- | 
tion,” introduces a pair of scissors, and an un- | 
known artist, representing the Impotent Man _ 


the Pool of Bethesda, paints an angel with a 

very long pole, vigorously stirring the waters of | 
avery small pond until they are white with | 
foam. Pietri di Cortone, in a painting which is | 
now in Paris, depicts with great success the | 
meeting and reconciliation ot Jacob and Laban | 
in the mountains of Mesupotamia; but the truth | 
ot the idea is rather hurt by the distant appari- | 
tion of a chureh-steeple. N. Poussin’s *Del- | 
uge” with boats, and **Saint Jerome” with an / 
eight-day clock before him, are matters of his- 

tory; and the picture of the boiled lobsters in 

the sea listening to Saint Anthony of Padua is | 
scarcely less celebrated. The catalogue of an- 

achronisms in painting and drawing is, in fact, 

almost endless. Nearly every old book con- | 
tains instances, and every picture-gallery is, 


stocked with amusing specimens, provided the little boy, only eight years old, walked into a/ evening for which it is revived. 


spectator will only take the trouble to look for 
them.— Chamber's Journal. 





| 
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MISCELLANY. 

Birs or Wispom.—To owe is human; to pay 
up, divine. 

Avoid that which you blame in others. 


Saint Dominie, in full ea- 6 


Now over many do Thou give us rule; 
For work, more work; for lessons learned, tu be 


| For ever in Thy school. 


Not that we want a better world than this; 
Rather that this is so divinely good; 

And what is best in it Goth ever taste 
As ‘twere immortal food. 

Not that we hope to reacli some happy shore 
Where storms shall neverdim the summer sky, 

Where struggle, sorrow, pain, shall be no more, 
Seems it less hard to die. 

We know too well the good of sorrow here; 

What after-frestiness lurks in every storm ; 

hat strength and beauty, pain and struggle, 

bring 

In their torbidding form. 

Thus, O our Father, we about to die 
Salute Thee, not in selfishness or fear} 

And dare believe that there is more beyond 
Than we have dreamed of here. 


W 


Wit, Humor anp PLEASANTRIES.—A sweet | admire them, and the style outlives the single | © 


teachers’ examination at Oswego and bawled 


| cut: Annie, your fellow is down to the house.” | pretty fishions of to-day ; for although the stage 


‘Why should we celebrate Washington's birth- 
day more than mine?” asked a teacher. ‘*Be- 
cause x never told a lie!” shouted a little boy. 

A door recently gave the following prescrip- 


tion for a sick lidy : **A new bonnet, acashmere | gentlewomen who lead the better part of soci- 


shawl, and a silk dress.” The lady entirely re- 


| ated a fashion; periods and anachronisms are 


drapery representing the blossom, the skirts the 
foliage. The attiring of a child in fancy dress 
gives great pleasure to its owners; but it is one 
of the many vanities of the day that are so in- 
jurious to the moral tone of childhood, one of 
the many innocent follies that seem to be created 
only to foster youthful conceit. 

The greatest merit of this rage for fancy dress 
is this, that the skill and insight into the pecuiiar 
fitness of certain attire to certain individuals 

| which a fancy ball brings out can often be ap- 
| plied to ordinary clothing. A festival of this 
| nature always gives rise to great and. serious 
discussions on the toilet. Male advice is asked 
for and freely given. Each individual may hear 
lavish comments on his or her peculiar merits 
or defects, and a certain amount of latitude is 
| accorded to personal remarks at such a time. 
A girl will have a special dress chosen for her, 
| not, as usual, by a partial mother or servile 
| costume-monger; she will hear what many in- 
different persons think of her good or bad points, 
| and what the general verdict may be about her 
| peculiar style. In this way the more elegant of 
| the old fashions become grafted on the new, 
| for the effective modes of wearing a garment, 
| or of dressing the hair. are copied by those who 


It is to some 
| of these costume-balls that we owe many of the 


_and the paintings of the old masters alike show 
ithe world how picturesquely its ancestresses 
| clothed themselves, they had no power to set a 
lfashion. It has been the att:ring of the quiet 


ety in these quaint old dresses that has cre- 


the Earl of B., but he excluded the high-sheriff 


the ‘Concession Militaire.” 


wilderness. Ohio is set 
ticut Keserve, conceded to the families who had 
been ruined during the War of Independence.” 
This was the condition of the country in the in- 
fancy of some persons now living! We took 
this old map to Mr. Sewell Newhouse, of ‘‘Steel- 
Trap” fame—he whom Hepworth Dixon dubbed 
“The Canadian Trapper”—and listened to the 
reminiscences which it called up in his mind. 
He told us of the heavy travel on the Albany 
turnpike road before the Central railroad, or 
ever the Erie canal, was built; of the long cara- 
vans of huge, wide-tired wagons, loaded with 
merchandise and each drawn by ten horses, 
which went past his father’s house in ‘‘Oneida 
Cassle,” sometimes as many as forty of these 
wagoas closely folluwing one another; how fre- 
quently the more rapid passenger stages passed, 
six of them being occasionally seen at once; 
how the roads were so bad in places that the 
driver and his passengers were obliged to dis- 
mount and pry the stage-coach out of the mud 
with fence-rails ; how one of these passengers was 
heard to declare that while he was willing to pay 
his fare and then go afoot, he was resolved that he 
would no longer carry a fence-rail on his back. 
Mr. Newhouse further told us how the lakes and 
streams of this region were then teeming with 
salmon weighing twenty and thirty pounds each, 
ané with speckled trout weighing often four and 
five pounds; of the doings of the red-men; how 
he could then shoot all the game he could carry 
in a short day’s hunt; and as he warmed to 
these old memories he said, ‘‘Ah, I would like 
to live my life over again from the age of fifteen! 
You could not find a more interesting sight than 
to behold the country as it was then.” It was 
interesting, no doubt, but we are inclined to 
think it is improved by the subsequent civiliza- 
tion.—Amerscan Socialist. 


A MInisTER's Possession OF HIS PEOPLE. — 
There is something remarkable to me in the way 
in which a minister talks about ‘‘My congrega- 
tion.” His people seem to him to be something 
different from the rest of humanity. There is 
the race in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and 
the Islands of the Sea; and then there is ‘‘M 
congregation.” A man begins the habit the 
moment he is settled in a parish. However 
young and however inexperienced he is, he 
takes possession of that fraction of the human 
family and assumes the whole ownership of it. 
He talks majestically about ‘‘What I say to my 
congregation,” as if they were a very different 
set of people from intelligent men, listening to 
one who takes his place before them as their 
teacher. He thinks that in some mysterious 
way their property, as well as their intelligence, 
is, upon his demand, to be handed over to him, 
when he tells them that he has found a good use 
to which to put it. He talks about them so un- 
naturally that we are almost surprised, when we 
hear their names, to find they are men and wo- 
men whom we know, men and women who live 
ordinary lives. He has separated them from 
the rest of humanity, distinguished them by the 
relation to himself, and calls them ‘*My con- 
gregation.” Ihave known many ministers, who 
were frank and simple and unreserved with 
o.her people, for whom they did not feel such a 
responsibility, who threw around them a cloak 
of mystery and reserve the moment they met a 
parishioner. They would say things to a stran- 
ger which they would not say in the hearing of 
a parishioner. They talked with the wolf over 
the sheepfold, never dreaming that the flock saw 
through their feeble cautiousness. The result 
has been that parishioners trusted their minis- 
ter more than other men simply because he was 
their minister. 

It is easy to point out what are the causes of 
this feeling, which we see has its dangers. The 
bad part is in a love for power; the better part 
is in a conscious sense of responsibility. It is 
always a parentel feeling in its worst, as in its 
better, features; in its jealousy, as well as in its 
devotion and love. There is another element 
of ‘the preacher and his congregation.” It is 
the way in which he assumes a different nature 
toward people when they are massed together 
than he does when they are looked at separately. 
This is the meaning of the phrase ‘‘My congre- 
gation,” and when the preacher is speaking to 
an individual in his congregation he carries the 
thought of one whom he is apt to see when in 
the mass. The congregation is a unit to the 
minister of a wholly novel sort. There is some- 
thing in the aggregate which is not in the indi- 
viduals—a character in the whole which is not 
in the parts. This is the reason why he can 
group them in his thought as a peculiar people ; 
and he is right in his idea. A multitude of 
people, gathered for a special purpose and ab- 
sorbed for the time in a common interest, has a 
new character, which is not in any of the indi- 
viduals which compose it. If you are a speaker 
addressing a crowd, you say things without hesi- 
tation that wouid seem bold if you said them to 
any man faze to face. If you are a spectator, 
you feel the same.thing. You can see emotions 
run through the mass that no man would have 
deigned to show if he could have felt it standing 
by himself. A crowd will laugh at jokes which 
every man in the crowd separately would have 
despised. A crowd will be melted by mock 
pathos which not one of them individually would 
have felt. Itis probably more true in New Eng- 
land than in any othe: land that a man keeps 
guard over his individuality and does not let it 
sink into the character of the mass. But the 
laws of human nature do work even among us. 
—Rev. Phillips Brooks. 


Tue ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PEERAGES.— 
The Galazy, for March, has an excellent arti- 
cle on the English peerage. It is a subject al- 
ways interesting to an American, who finds the 
House of Lords the most curious relic of an- 
tiquity in England, after Stonehenge and the 
Chester ‘‘Rows.” A sensible American learns 
to admire beyond his expectations a great deal 
in England; but he usually comes away with an 
~undying wonder at the glamour which in the 
English mind still surrounds a body of men so 
commonplace to the eye, and so little command- 
ing in ability or—so far as he sees—in manners, 
as the House of Lords. He is amazed beyond 
all when he considers the comparatively recent 
origin of many of its members—nearly one- 
third of whom, it is said, owe their places to the 
reigning queen—and the utterly disgraceful 
origin of a portion of the remainder. This last 
point is strongly, though not with any apparent 
design, brought out by Mr. Murray in the 
Galazy; and it is worth the attention of women, 
because it was by the degr:dation of their sex 
that some of the very oldest peerages came into 
existence. 

The highest rank in the peerage is that of 
duke; and, after the royal dukes, the first six 
dukedoms on the roll of the Lords are those of 
Norfolk, Somerset, Richmond, Grafton, Beau- 
fort and St. Albans. These stand at the head; 
everything else which is technically ‘‘noble” in 
England ranks after these. What is the origin 
of these six peerages? The Duke of Norfolk 
is supposed by some to be the descendant of the 
famous Saxon Hereward; by others his family 
name of Howard is supposed to be equivalent 
to Hogward, and to denote that his ancestor 
tended swine. In either case, it is an origin 
which involves no disgrace. Nor does that of 
the House of Somerset, on the whole; for the 
first duke (the uncle and ‘‘Protector” of Edward 
VI.) rendered important public services, al- 
thuugh he signed the death-warrant of his own 
brother. But, when we reach the next on the 
list, the bar-sinister comes in. The Duke of 
Richmond owes his descent and his peerage to 
the shame of. a woman, Louise deLueronaille, 
mistress of Charles II., ‘‘whom our rude ances- 
tors called Madam Carwell.” The Duke of 
Grafton is similarly descended from another 
royal mistress, Barbara Villiers, created Duch- 
ss of Cleveland; and the Duke of St. Albans 
from another, NellGwynn. The Duke of Beau- 





turns north to “Bundagut Bay” or Lake Onta- | while on either side, severe, majestic, solemnly 
This road does not cross the Genesee | serene, we behold the gigantic forms of the 
river, and from the point where it leaves ‘‘Ca- | children of Chimaera, half-buried in the earth, 
nandarque” no road is indicated going west to | their wild eyes gazing fixedly, as if they heard 
“‘Buffaloe.” The region from Oneida lake south | through the midnight the swift-rushing wings of 
to Oxford and from Utica west to Seneca lake | the Stymphalides, striving to outstrip the speed 
was laid off in squares and is called on this map | of Alcides’ arrows! 
All of New York | them; and not far off are Sirens, singing their 
west of the Genesee river, and the northwest- | wondrous songs from the rocking branches of 
ern part of Pennsylvania, was a great unbroken | the willow-trees! 

Yown as the “‘Connec-| and unbelieving Present sit down between an 


Angry Griffins are near 


Even thus does a scoffing 


unknown Future and a tvo-believing Past, and 
question and challenge the gigantic forms of 
Faith, half-buried in the sands of Time, and 
gazing forward steadfastly into the night, whilst 
sounds of anger and voices of delight alternate, 
vex and soothe the ear of man! But the time 
will come when the soul of man shall return 
again, childlike and trustful, to its faith in God, 
and look God in the face and die; for it is an 
old saying, full of deep, mysterious meaning, 
that he must die who hath looked upon a God. 
And this is the fate of the soul, that it should 
die continually. No sooner here on earth does 
it awake to its peculiar being than it struggles 
to behold and comprehend the Spirit of Life. 
In the first dim twilight of its existence it be- 
holds this spirit, is pervaded by its energies, is 
quick and creative like the spirit, and yet slum- 
bers away into death after having seen it. But 
the image it has seen remains; in the eternal 
procreation, as a homogeneal existence, is again 
renewed; and the seeming death, from moment 
to moment, becomes the source of kind after 
kind of existences in ever-ascending series. 
The soul aspires ever onward to love and to be- 
hold. It sees the image more perfect in the 
brightening twilight of the dawn, in the ever 
higher-rising sun. It sleeps again, dying in the 
clearer vision; but the image seen remains as 
a permanent kind; and the slumberer awakes 
anew and ever higher after its own image, till 
at length, in the full blaze of noonday, a being 
comes forth which, like the eagle, can behold 
the sun and die not. Then both live on, even 
when this bodily element, the mist and vapor 
through which the young eagle gazed, dissolves 
and falls to earth.” 

Flemming —‘‘I am not sure that I understand 
you; but if Ido you mean to say that, as the 
body continually changes and takes unto itself 
new properties, and is not the same to-day as 
yesterday, so likewise the soul lays aside its idi- 
osyncrasies and is changed by acquiring new 
powers, and thus may be said to die. And 
hence, properly speaking, the soul lives always 
in the present, and has, and can have, no future ; 
for the future becomes the present, and the soul 
that then lives in me is a higher and more per- 
fect soul. and so onward forevermere.” 

The Professor.— ‘‘This earthly life, when 
seen hereafter from heaven, will seem like an 
hour passed long ago, and dimly remembered ; 
that long, laborious life, full of jovs and sorrows 
as it is, it will then have dwindled down toa 
mere point, hardly visible to the far-reaching 
ken of the disembodied spirit. But the spirit 
itself soars onward. And thus death is neither 
an end nora beginning. It is a transition, not 
from one existence to another, but from one 
state of existencetoanother. No linkis broken 
in the chain of being; any more than in passing 
from infancy to manhood, from manhood to old 
age. There are seasons of reverie and deep 
abstraction, which seem to me analogous to 
death. The soul gradually loses its conscious- 
ness of what is passing around it, and takes no 
longer cognizance of objects that are near. It 
seems for the moment to have dissolved its con- 
nectiou with the body. It has passed, as it 
were, into another state of being. It lives in 
another world. It has flown over lands and 
seas; ani holds communion with those it loves, 
in distant regions of the earth and the more 
distant heaven. It sees familiar faces and hears 
beloved voices which to the bodily senses are 
no longer visible and audible. And this, like- 
wise, is death; save that, when we die, the soul 
returns no more to the dwelling it has left. 
—Longfellow's ‘‘ Hyperion.” 


Venice.—Venice is tlhe pearl of Italy. I 
have seen nothing equal toit. I know of but 
one city that approaches it—very remotely, and 
only on account of its architecture—and that is 
Oxford. None can be compared to it through- 
out the peninsula. On recurring to the dirty 
streets of Rome an‘ Naples; on thinking of the 
dry and narrow streets of Florence and of Si- 
enna, and then on contemplating these marble 
palaces, these marble bridges, these marble 
churches, this superb embroidery of columns, 
balconies and windows, these gothic, moorish 
and byzantine cornices, and the universal pres- 
ence of the moving and glittering water, one 
wonders why he did not come here first; why 
he lost two months in other cities, and why he 
did not devote all his time to Venice. One be- 
gins to think of making it his home, and vows, 
at least, that he will return here. For the first 
time one admires not only with the brain, but 
also with the heart, the senses, and the entire 
being. One feels fully disposed to be happy; 
one confesses that life is beautiful and good. 
All that is essential is to open the eyes, there 
being no need of effort; the gondola glides along 
insensibly, and, reclining in it, one wholly aban- 
dons himself physically and mentally. A bland 
and gentle breeze caresses the cheeks. The 
broad surface the canal undulates with the 
rosy and white forms of the palaces asleep in 
the freshness and silence of dawn; everything 
is forgotten, profession, projects, self; one 
gazes, becomes absorbed, and revels as if sud- 
denly released from life and soaring aérially 
above all things in light and in azure. 

The curve of the Grand Canal sweeps be- 
tween two ranges of palaces, which, built each 
apart and for itself, involuntarily combine their 
diversities for its embellishment. Most of them 
are of the middle ages, with ogive windows 
capped with trefoils and balconies trellised with 
foliage and rosaces—all this rich gothic fancy 
blooming forth in the midst of its marble lace- 
work without ever subsiding into the dull or the 
ugly; others, of the renaissance, display their 
three superposed ranges of antique columns. 
Porphyry and serpentine encrust the upper sec- 
tions of the doors with their polished and pre- 
cious material. Several facades are rosy or 
mottled with delicate hues, their arabesques re- 
sembling the foam of waves delineated on the 
finest sand. Time has clothed these forms with 
gray, melting livery, and the morning light 
sports in gladness over the broad expanse at 
their feet. 

The canal turns, and you see rising from the 
water, like a rich marine vegetation, or some 
strange and magnificent piece of white coral, 
Santa Maria della Salute, with its domes, its 
clusters of sculpture, and its pediment loaded 
with statues; and beyond, on another island, 
San Giorgio Maggiore, rotund and bristling, 
like a pompous mother-of pearl conch. You 
)earry your eye to the left, and there is St. 
Marks, the Campanile, the Piazza and the 
Ducal Palace. Probably no gem in the world 
equals it. It is not to be deseribed; you must 
go to engravings—but what are engravings with- 
out color? Tliere are tov many forms, too vast 
an accumulation of masterpieces, too great 
prodigality of invention; all one can do is to 
abstract from it some dry, general impression, 
like a broken branch, picked up and preserved 
in order to convey some idea of a blooming 
tree. Supreme over all is a rich, exuberant 
fancy, parts that glide into a whole, a diversity 
and contrasts that terminate in harmony. Im- 
agine eight or ten jewels encircling the neck or 
the arms of a woman, and all in harmony 
through their own magnificence or through her 
beauty. 

The admirable piazza, bordered with porti- 
coes and palaces, extends rectargularly its for- 
ests of columns, its corinthian capitals, its 
statues, its noble and varied arrangement of 
classic forms. At its extremity, half-gothic, 
half-byzantine, rises the Basilica, under bul- 
bous domes and tapering belfries, its arcades 
festooned with figures, its porches laced with | 
light columns, ite arches wainscoated with mo- | 
saics, its pavements incrusted with colored | 
marbles, and its cupolas scintillating with gold; | 
a strange, mysterious san¢tuary, a sort of Chris- | 
tian mosque, in which cdscades of light vacil- | 
late in ruddy stadows like the wings of genii| 
within the purple, metallic walls of subterranean | 
abodes. All this teems with sparks and radi- | 








fort is the descendant of ‘‘old John of Gaunt, 
time-honored Lancaster,” and has an ancestor 
to be proud of. But, as is here clearly seen, 
three out of the six highest peerages in England 
simply date back to an ancestry of shame. 
Can the stream thus sullied at its source ever | 
become in the highest sense nuble? Families | 
who owe their high position to the fact that their 
ancestress was a royal mistress—with what con- 
sistency can they object, should their daughters 


ance. A few paces off, bare and erect like a| 
ship’s mast, the gigantic Campanile towers in| 


ithe air and announces to distant mariners the | 
| time-honored royalty of Venice. | 


At its base, | 
closely pressed to it, the delicate logetta of\ 
Sansovino seems like a flower; so many statues, | 
bas-reliefs, bronzes and marbles, whatever is | 
rich and imaginative of living and elegant art 


crowd around it to adorn it. Famous frag 


FOR T 


| JOHN HOMANS, M. D., 


CeCe | 


ELECTRICITY 


HE MILLION. AN 
ELECTRIC BATTERY FOR 
25 CENTS. 


COLLINS’ VOLTAIG PLASTER 


CURES PAINS AND ACHES. 


It equalizes the Circulation. 

It subdues Inflammatory Action. 

It cures Ruptures and Strains. 

It removes Pain and Soreness. 

It cures Kidney Complaint. 

It strengthens the Muscles. 

It cures Rheumatism and Neuralgia. 
It relaxes Stiffened Cords. 

It cures Nervous Shocks. 

It is invaluable in Paralysis. 

It cures Inflammation of the Liver. 
Itremoves Nervous Pains. 

It cures Spinal Weakness. 

It is Grateful and Soothing. 

It cures “eat or Fits. 

It is safe, Reliable and Economical. 
It is prescribed by Physicians. 

It is endorsed by Electricians. 


COLLINS’ VOLTAIC PLASTER 


Is warranted, on the reputation of Dr. Collins, its in- 
ventor, an old physician, to be the best plaster in the 
world of medicine. Tne union of the two great med- 
ical agents, viz.. Electricity and Medical Gums 
and Essences, fully justities the claim, and entitles 
this remedy to rank foremost ameng all curative com- 
pounds for all external Aches and Pains. 


ae 


Price, 25 cents. Sold by all Druggists, and sent on 
Poste of both gs for cre $1.25 for six, or $2.25 for 
welve, carefully wrapped and w irranted, by WEEKS 
& POTTER, Proprietors. Boston. "at fe 





WINTER AND SPRIN 


SOUTHER & HOOPER, 


POPULAR 


Furniture Warerooms 


Nos.7 & 8 Holmes’ Block, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE, 


desire to notify the public that they have placed in 
stock ao unusually fine line of 


DESKS, BOGK-CASES, PEDESTALS, 
EASELS, MUSIC-RACKS, CABINETS, 

EASY, RECLINING & SMOKING-CHAIRS, 
FANCY TOWEL-RACHS, Etc., Ete. 


6, 1877 | 


besides their staple assortment of 
Choice Furniture! 


Bosion! 


CALL AND EXAMINE! 


Permanent 
Vo more Spotting or Fading. 


After man 


now prepared to give our customers 


PERMANENT CARBON PICTURES, 


All Styles and Sizes, 
tor children. 


by this process. 
ALLEN & ROWELL, 


jan6 


ART-STORE. 
Importers and Dealer 


Studies, and other Works of Art, 
At wholesale and retail. 


594 Washington Street, Boston. 
janl Next Door North of Globe Theater. 


PARLOR BEDS. 


tf 


BEST 
In the market. At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 


Place. c2 


REAL ESTATE. 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
— OF— 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boson. 


dec2 





“INSURANCE. 


THE 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


POSTOFFICE SQUARE, 
COR. OF MILK AND CONGRESS STS. 


BOSTON. 
(Organized February 1, 1844.] 


Net Assets, Jan. 1, 1877...........-$13,871,040.81 
Deduct surplus to be distributed.......5677,857.50 


TROVING.ccccvcccscccicccse eccecceee $13,293,183.31 
As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
wealth, 


Policies Issued in Sums from $100 
i) ,000. 
FEATU S OF THE COMPANY. 
The Company has reached its present prospervué 
condition a 
lst—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium; and, 
2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve tund. 
The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $340,700.80 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 
capital, as above presented. 
For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past thirty-three 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 
agents in any city or town of importance. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT YOSTER, 
Secretary. Counsel. 
W.C. WRIGHT, 
Actuary. 
tf 





Medical Examiner. 
jan6 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO.. 


OF NEW YORK. 


NORTH AMERICAN INS, CO. | 


OF BOSTON. 
Organized respectively, 1852, 1825, 1873. 


ah. Assets, 4 Million Dollars. 


All losses settled and paid by the undersigned, 





All at least ten per cent, less than any other house in 


Carbon Photographs ! 
years of careful experiment we are 


The Highest i of the Photographic 
tt 


including the beautiful ““PORCELAIN” so desirable 


Elegant Portraits from small pictures can be made 
25 WINTER STREET. BOSTON. 
L, 4, ELLIOT & COMPANY, 


Exgravings, Chromos, Photographs, 


PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER. 


CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 


739 and 741 Washington Street, corner of Dix 


$.P, TOLMAN & E, A. HUNTING, 


New England Mutual 


FOR 1877! 


“The Commonwealth” 
NEWSPAPER 


will seek, during the ensuing year, more than ever, to 
secure a welcome from the intelligent and progress- 
ive members of the community, interested in 


The Advanced Thought of New 
England. 


The best sayings of EMERSON, PHILLIPS, ALCOTT, 
WEIss, Wasson, HIGGINSON, ConwaY, Mrs. Howe, 
Mrs. LIVERMORE, Mrs. STONE, GANNETT, and the 
other forerunners of opinion and conviction, will be 
gathered up and presented as soon as uttered, and 
in systematic and methodical form. 

The brave and satisfying discourses of Rev. M.J. 
SAVAGE will contigue to be a feature of the paper. 
As hitherto THE COMMONWEALTH Will be a firm 
supporter of Republican politics, an index of literary 
development, a friend to woman-suffrage, temper- 
ance, labor-reform, and all elevating causes that ask 
the attention and respect of the community. It wil 
try to he bright; to enliven every home; to be com- 
prehensive, concise and laconic; holding to the hard 
money faith, honor among politicians, integrity 
everywhere, and unlimited contempt for pharisaism 
and humbuggery in general. In a word, it will be, 
as hitherto, only much more 380, as time and opportu- 
nity are given us for more successfully working out 
our plans. 

“PUBLIC OPINION.” 


Our newspaper brethren are quick to detect a good 
journal, and therefore we quote a word or two from 
a few of them upon ‘*THE COMMONWEALTH” to show 
the uniform quality of their commendations. 

The Boston Journal says—and in so doing but her- 
alds the universal encomium :— 

The Commonwealth has always been a neat-looking, 
well made up, high-toned, enterprising weekly, ac- 
ceptable in the family and exerting a good influence 
on the public; and we are glad to see that it is likely 
to a: least double its present yeurs in prosy erity. 
Zion’s Herald, of the Methodist persuasion, re- 
marks for the religious brotherhood :— 


erary miscellany. His leaders are us 
and whol ts and criti 

events of the hour. 
1s conducted with admirable fairness aud ability. 





the inte) ior State Journals, adds these comments :— 


matter. 
understood to express the views of a coterie of men 
of “advanced” views in politics. Like all such special 
organs, however, it became a burden to, and a tax 
upon, its owners. of 


suid to be. 


ted 


The Commonwealth 13 one of the handsomest news- 
papers, mechanically, that comes to our office. Its 
editor fills its pages with an admirable variety of lit 
ually pointed 
upon the 
Every department of the paper 


The Salem Gazette, an excellent representative of 


The Commonwealth is a well-edited paper, and in- 
teresting buth as regards its original and selected 
It was originally started as a political organ, 


Union Safe Deposit 
VAULTS, 


40 State Street, Boston. 


ESTABLISHED JAN. 1, 1868, 


a@-The favorable position, solid constrac- 
tion, and accumulated safeguards suggest- 
ed by an experience of nine years, combine 
te render these vaults and safes secure from 
the attacks of burglars or the inroads of 
fire. 

SAFES TO RENT at from Ten to One Hun- 
dred Dollars. 

SPECIAL DEPOSITS of Stocks, Bonds and 
other Valuables received. 

COLLECTION and REMITTANCE of In- 
terest and Dividends attende:i to. 
INTEREST allowed on Deposits of Money, 
subject to Check at Sight. 


Office hours from 9 o’clock A. M. to 3 o’clock. 


HENRY LEE, Manager, 
GEO. C. LEE, Sub-Manager. 


WILLIAM MINOT, { Solicitors. 


FRANCIS V. BALCH 


$35,000. 


TRAVELERS 


READ AND HEED 


ASHTABULA ! 


Eight of the victims of this terrible catastrophe, on 
one of the best-equipped and managed railroads in 
the United States, were insured against acculents in 


“TRAVELERS OF HARTFORD. 


LOUIS J. BARNARD, Buffalo 


at 
at- 


THE LESSON FROM™ 


HENRY WAGNER, Syracuse. ..........-.- 5000 
BOYD,L. RUSSELL, Auburn, N. 


It was a a roperty of 
which the more a man owned the poorer he might be 
In this condition Mr. Slack took it, re- 
lieving those responsible for its existence of a bur- 


Mr. HART had also a Life Policy for 
SILAS H. MERRILL, Dayton, N. Y 
JONATHAN RICE, Lowell, Mass..........- 4000 





den; und for years he has 
principles and with 


and welcomed every week by a hai 
scribers. 


the best judges of its merits. They know, certainly 





7 a 
P 


for appreciation of i 
It is only a sample of many we might quote. 


as 


ment. 
were we desirious of ext 


I do not believe you have a reader who 
your excellent journal better than mysel 





ig such i i 


Indeed. 


.| scribers. You manage to put into it every week al 


the life of the country, an 
side. 
your Commonwealth. 


is published every SATURDAY MORNING, at 


(a few doors from Washington street): 


TERMS: 


age prepaid by the publishers.) 


CHARLES W. SLACK & SON, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


- NOTI 


our stock, 


mediate weight, suitable for early Spring wear, in 
Overcoats, Frock Coats and Vesta. 


early, before the busy season, they may not only se- 
lect, frum a full stock, but give the opportunity for 
the most careful manufacture of the articles named. 

We have an excellent corps of cutters,and have 
made our prices as low as p bl ly with 
the production of first-class goods. 


Macular, Williams & Parker, 


400 WASHINGTON ST., 





Railroad. 


= 
5 


J 


i 


‘ 7 
forg] 


Tariff of Fares 


HOWL 
B_0Vg 
ACLL 


812) 
02) 


[yuo 


“999: 
4 


now in effect. | 





Between Boston and East is 
Between Boston & Woud )} 
I-land os 
Between Boston & Har- 
14 forgl 
Between Boston & Win- 
throp Junction 
Between Boston 

12 forg1 





Between Boston & Bea ‘h.. | ‘ 

Between Boston & sere 
nn 

Between Boston & Lynn 

Between Eust Boston and 


all stations east 
Between Lynn and West 








yno 
Between Lynn and all oth- 
er stations...........eee 
Between all way stations. 
EDW. H. WHORF, Superintende 
Boston, Feo. 20, 1877. 





t. 


W. H. Pearson & Co. 
MISFIT AND SHOPWORN 
BOOTS AND SHOES 


At Greatly Reduced Prices, 











We have also made arrangements to offer during 
February, a line of LADIES’ and MISSES’ FRENCH 
KID GOAT and GLOVE CALF Boots, Shoes and 
Slippers, at a great reduction from former prices. 
The goods are fresh from the manufactory, season- 
able and warranted. 


ab 
neral fairness and ability, till 
now it is a well established and paying newspaper, 
some list of sub- 


But the constant readers of a journal are, perhaps, 


what suitsthem. The following is an extract from a 
letter of a reader in old Plymouth—grand ground 
and right senti- 


pperedtetes 


are always on the r-ght 
Iam sure it would be a real calamity to lose 


“THE COMMONWEALTH” 


30 FRANKLIN STREET, COR. HAWLEY 


$2.50 PER ANNUM IN ADVANCE. (Post- 


We are now opening and arranging in our Custom 
Department an unusually choice selection of new 
Spring Goods for gentlemen’s wear. Many styles 
have been made specially for us by some of the best 
European manufacturers, and will be found only in 


We invite special attention to some elegant fabrics 


in French and German Worsted Diagonals of inter- 


Gentlemen who intend leaving their orders in our 
Custom Department are reminded that, by doing so 


G. A. PURINGTON, Buffalo 
F. W. MARVIN, Buffalo 


Total, eo far as known 
Mr. Barnard’s Accident Policy was written only 
two hours before hia departure on the ill-fated train, 
and cost $37.50. 

Accident insurance, procured by the timely invest- 
ment of a very little money, brings incalculable re- 
lief t» the | ereaved and suffering in case of fatal cas- 
ualty or bodily injury. 

THE TRAVELERS has paid in Cash Benefits to 
Accident Policy-holders, 


’ 


, 


it is our pride to recommend it to cur large circle ol B2 9 5OO ,000. 


friends as by far the best and most real paper in the 
country, and I know we have sent you many sub- 


Every man, travelling or not, should secure the 
cheap and sure protection of a 


Yearly General Accident Policy. 


Any regular Agent will write a Policy at a few mo- 
ments’ notice. No Medical Examination is required. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
221 Washington Street. 


CHAS-6.€:PLUMME 


EAGLE CLOTHING CO. 


“PRIZE” 
OVERCOAT, 


which they put at the low 


price of 
$25, 


is made from the finest 
American Elysian, a small, 
neat pattern, heayy lasting; 
bound with cloth, very de- 
sirable, and made by first- 
class Journeymern Tailors, 
under the supervision of 
Mr, W.L. Parmelee, of our 
Custom Department. 

We place it upon our counters as 
the 








“Prize” Overcoat. 


It is a Gentleman’s Overcoat in 
every sense of the word. Gentlemen 
will inquire for this coat, and will be 
shown the best Bargain ever offered 


EAGLE GLOTHING (0. 


CORNER 


WASHINGTON & ESSEX STS.,, 


ONCE A WEEK. 


THE PUBLISHERS OF THE 


Pathfinder Railway Guide 


beg to announce that on the first of January they 
change the form of the Weekly Supplement to their 
Gui; e, and issue the same in a new style of 


A BC Once a Week, 


CONTAINING INFORMATIONON 


TELEGRAPH, STEAMERS, 
MONEY ORDER, MAILS, 
POPULATION, DISTANCE, 

EXP RUNNING TIME, &c 


Pama: Ges every Station upon Railroads running 
from ston. All Shippers, Packers, Bookkeepers, 


Travellers and Merchants consult it, and find it 


INDISPENSABLE TO THE COUNTING-ROOM. 
RAND, AVERY & CO., 





Politics, Lite 
PUBLISHED 
No. 30 Franklin 4 


ley and nea 


CHAS. W. 


TO WHOM ALL LET 


THE COMMONWEA 
number or in larger 


ALL REGUI 





Cc 
WRITTEY FOK 


Much passes ¢ 
That is deei 
And much that 
For gold is « 
Be sure it is n 
So’much as | 
Nor is it, neigh 
So much as | 
The face may 
Ot honesty a 
While hid behi 
A battery of 
We cannot tell 





While smiles 
How much unre 
Put on for ou 
The fire may in 
And incense, 
The prayer fror 
By lips profa 
Not this, not ths 
The heavenly 
Is that which bi 
The fruit of h 
Pretenders still 
And knaves a 
And hypocrites ¢ 
Like gilded co 
Despise them all 
In dving and 
Be honest both ¢ 
And honest ir 
The life is bette 
No matter whal 
And to be living 
To have a Chr 
Be sure, then, ’ti 
So much as ho 
Nor is it, neighbe 


So much as ho 


Ic 


BY MISS 
“But, Aunt 
ideals ?” 


“Oh, yes! they are 


Prisei 


things—to write poetr 
and expend charming 
are too much like silwd 
they melt into nothing 
you solid silver that y 
cal way, with a delici¢ 
is the toilette-cenewin 
indulging material. | 
eggs; and if you do 
wide open you will 
changed into an orde 
about it, either. Pro 
the forty-ninth part of : 
age of sixteen withou 
future lord—a vision 
cloth, covering tive 
surmounted by a hea 
and inclined to catarrhg 
soms into puetry an 
Yet even the one-eye 
men get good wives, a 
sPpareatly. Sometim 
\g them after the be 
Ace and happiness 4 
q@Umor and tyranny 
But, Aunt Priscill 
that a man is disappoir 
“Oh, yes! sometim F 
lovely dreams a little 
covers that a regular ¢ 
ing under the sweetes! 
But his disappointme 
gastronomic organs rg 
(Aunt Priscilla evideng 
of-uupleasant excrese 
be tolerated.) “He iy 
are sadly demoralized | 
daily offering of half-c 
dings which tempt hi 
lovely performance on 
“See the younz mo 
bumpy head of her firs 
wondering awe. She 
who looks solemn and 
boy go to school until 
tainly. ‘Such acti 
she begins to cherish— 


an 


Her boy will be a poet, 
or he will carve love 
dive deep into the seer¢ 
ish the world with his 
By the time that boy i 
and she has lain awake 
ing for the sound of h 
the mother will be qui 
an honest, steady, indu 

“A poor girl is cons 
literary talent, and shi 
She has her beautiful i 
for reforming the worl 
nature in some very va 
she writes pretty 
these ideas, but alas! 
‘Declined with thanks 


ess 


two or three pages of 
which people laugh, 
money. So she is ence 
{ the same kind, and fig 
beautiful ideal, and writ 
#@ high-minded friend, 
erous husband, says, 
how can you thus pa 
Why do you not culti 
write with a higher 
aspire] tu something m 
young girl 
“yes, Constantia, it dow 
have an ideal; you ca 


smiles ver 


need the vulgar cash 

hand into your husb 

clothe yourself in velvd 
all other prosaic neces 
lean back in your vel 
beautiful ideal to your 

not indulge in any s 

have only one decent d 
an ominous crack on ea 
choose between ideals 4 
husband’s or a father’s 

into, when I need mone 
also. As it is, I must 
taste” and shock you 
the high-minded friend 
grows so bitter. 


WIL PEARSON & (0, 


; |_@i and ae Pemple Feet: | 
QUINCY MUTUAL| ~ 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


- Never turn a blessing around to see whether covered. | ober . 
it has a dark side to it. | You had better ask for manners than money,” | forgotten; the sole ambition is to knot a ker- 


A difference of taste in jokes is a great strain -S#id a gentleman toa beggar who asked for alms. | chief, poise a hat or drape a mantilla, not like 
on the affections..— George Eliot. “IT asked for what I thought you had the most | the original wearers of the graceful garments, 
Men are frequently like tea—the real strength | of!” was the reply. | but like this or that lady who leads the ton of 
and goodness are not properly drawn out until; An Iowa paper speaks of a man having been | to-day.—London Court Circular. 
they have been in hot water. | lynched ‘for burning the barn and contents of we 
A man hits the right grade of conduct when ‘his son-in-law.” Any man who will burn the! New York Eicuty Years Aco.—Some un- 
he can show firmness without rudeness. | contents of his son-in law ought to be lynched. known friend has sent us from Paris an old 
Be asa little child who eats and sleeps and “Weg” writes to the Baltimore American, in-| French map of New York, Pennsylvania and 
grows. God gives you the best nourishment, | quiring, ‘Would it not be possible to cede Lou- , New Jersey, with parts of Vermont, Massachu- 
although not always the sweetest to the taste. | isiana back to France?” Itwould. They have | setts and Connecticut on the east, Ohio on the 
— Madame Guyon. | been going to cede for some time past.— V. F.| west, and Canada on the north. This old map 
eet | Com. Adv. | bears date 1798. It is carefully drawn and 
Wuo Knows ?—(By Frank D. Stickney.)— A comprehensive schvol-inspector asked an | shows the condition of the country, as regards 
When through the sea-wet morning's veil of mist( Aberdeen class if any one could teil him any- | settlements and roads, as it was just after we 
Of saddening, paling gray thing remarkable in the lifeof Moses. Boys— had achieved our-national independence. With- 
Will come the first slight sun-smile that we wist, | “‘Yes. sir: he was the only man who broke all outsome such reminder as this we should hardly 
To chase the cloud away ? the ——— at once.” i | a —— the —— a changed in 
o a . ‘‘Comparisons are odious.” The Mayor (rock- | the last eighty years. e settlements on the 
ae faethe ro tate ing Nelly on his knee, for Aunt Mary’s sake)— | Hudson are many of them set down as they 
The day and hour that Spring's first bird will sin “I suppose this is what you like, Nelly?” Nelly | stand to-day; but, starting west from Albany, 
His little ritournel ? sd & | «Yes, it's very nice. But I rode on a real/ very few of the flourishing cities and towns 
ee : donkey yesterday. I mean one with four legs, which now mark the route of the N. Y. Central 
Who knows when Spring to maiden Summer you know.” | railroad are recorded. Following the old turn- 
grows i ‘Now, my boy,” said the examiner, ‘if I had | pike highway west we read the names Schenec- 
Which brook sings sweetest tune? a mince-pie, and should give two-twelfths of it tady, Fort Johnson, Fort Hunter, **Canajoha- 
Or where belongs al of the first rose— to John, two twelfths to Isaac, two-twelfths to/ ry,” Mohawk, German Flats, ‘‘Schuyler or 
To May or June Harry, and should take half the pie myself, what | Utica,” ‘*Fort Stenwick or Rome,” ‘Oneida 
Who may be eure, in all the Auguse: eves, 
When Sumwer hath grown old, 


ments scattered about form in the open air 


become royal mistresses in their turn? And L 
museum and a memorial ; quadrangular column 


how can the record of disgrace help vitiating 
the whole tone of self-respect in other ‘‘noble” | brought from St. Jean d'Arc, four bronze horses | 
families, compelled constantly to defer to a|taken from Constantinople, bronze pillars to | 
precedence thus won? Practically, of course, | which the city standards were attached, two | 
no such definite result follows; the whole thing | granite shafts bearing on their tops the dragon | 
being conventional, people do not construe it | and winged lion of the republic, and in front} 
too strictly. The astonishing thing to Ameri-|a wide marble quay and steps to which the) 
cans is to find that English people do rarely— | black flotilla of gondolas lies moored. The eye, 
except in the small circle of extreme radicale— | turns to the sea, and you no longer desire to| 
ever seem to think of this at all; and a Rich-| contemplate anything else; it may be seen in, 


Cash Fund, Aug 20, 1876, 350,000, | 
mond or a St. Albans is probably never remind- | the pictures of Canaletti, but only through a 


ed from one year’s end to another that his an-| veil. Painted light is not actual light. Around AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. | 
cestress was something which his daughter could | the architecture the water, expanded into a 
not be without the last humiliation.— 7. W. Aig- | lake, entwines its magical frame with its green | Surplus over re-insurance, over $130,000 | 
ginson, tu Woman's Journal. and blue tones and its flickering sea-green crys- | | 
tal. Myriads of little waves sport and gleam | 
in the breeze, and their crests palpitate with 
scintillations. On the horizon toward the east, | 
at the end of the Slaves’ quay, appear masts 
of vessels, tops of churches, and the pointed 
verdure of an extensive garden. All this issues 
from the water; on every side the flood fills the 
canals, sweeping along the quays, losing itself 
on the horizon, rushing between the houses, and | 
skirting the sides of the churches. The lus- | 
| trous, luminous, enveloping sea penetrates into , 
and encircles Venice as if with a halo!— 7atne’s 
**ftaly, Florence and Venice.” 


8 ALBERT BOWKER, Pres.& Manager, 


dec2 No. 1 Old State House, Boston. “Yes, ideals are very 


can afford them.” A 
back to her knitting 


117 Franklin Street, Boston. 


SPECIAL NOTICE! 


We are now Receiving Large Additions of Foreign 
Woolens from Manufacturers’ Agents and New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia Importers, purcaasrd for 
Cash at about 33 per cent. from Early W_nter prices. 
To keep all hands employed until our Spring Goods 
have arrived and are wanted, we shall make these 
goods, together with the balance of our own impor- 
tations, into garments to order, in our usual superior 
style, at prices to suit the most economical. 


GLORGE LYON & 60, 


TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, | 
SPACIOUS | pe STREET, i) i 





Countless: 

The very important y 
the centennial serves 

immense number, vari 


A VALUABLE COLLECTION OF 


OBJECTS OF ART, 


COMPRISING 





grotesque designs, and 
one sense indigenous t 
and Japanese, and from 
we have an importation 
valued at $90,000. Ag 
wherever this article is 
use is innate, diplomat 
pantomime. 

Not ten miles from B 
people were recently ¢ 
manner. The conditio 
tumes for the bal masqui 
by the wearers, and, as 
out by themse!ves. Ac 


Enamels, Bronzes, 
Majolica, German 

Sevres, Cape di 
Dresden, and 


Antique Carvings, 
Cabinets, Sculpture, 
and Venetian Glass, 
Monti, Oriental, Berlin, 
other Porcelains. 

AT THE GALLERY OF 


DOLL & RICHARDS, 


145 TR ONT STREET. 
aeco | Admission $5 cents. 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873, | 
| 


Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 


Tue Ever-PREesentgpr THE Sov. — The 
Professor—‘‘The Present is an age of doubt, 
and disbelief, and darkness, out of which shall 
arise a clear and bright Hereafter. In the 
second part of Goethe's Faust there is a grand 
and striking scene, where in the classical Wal- 
purges Night, on the Pharsalian Plains, the 
mocking Mephistopheles sits down between the 
solemn antique ephinxes, and boldiy questions 
them, and reads their riddles. The r.d light of 
innumerable watch-fires glares round about, and 
shines upon the terrible face of the arch-scoffer, 


BOSTON OFFICE 
No. 27 STATE STREET. | 


Lecal Agencies in every town, 

ISRAEL W. MUNBOE, Presiden 
CHAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
Aug. 20, 1876. 














would there be left? Speak out loud, so that} Cassle,” ‘‘Onondaga Cassie,” ‘‘Scipio,” Geneva 
all can hear.” ‘The plate!” shouted the boy. © and ‘‘Canandarque ;” from which point the road 











